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ly Ajumba, the savage, pad- 

dled his dugout through the 
overhanging creepers and the en- 
twined mangroves at the edge of 
the swamp. A jumba always moved 
stealthily, for the jungle was full 
of real and imaginary enemies. 
Avoiding the golden pools where 
the bright African sun streamed 
through the foliage, he sneaked in 
and out of the darker shadows 
until he rounded a sharp turn in 
the jungle island that brought 
within view the trading station 
of the white man. There he stopped 
his canoe dead and ‘‘froze,’’ as 
they say of that sudden motion- 
lessness of animals when they 
sight something strange. 

He was afraid. He had heard 
talk of white man’s magic—of a 
wonderful weapon called ‘‘gun,’’ 
which killed you even when the 
white man was far off—killed you 
magically by something swift and 
unseen that came through the air. 

He was afraid, too, because he 
had never seen houses so big as 

the huge sheet-iron sheds of the 
trading station. But Ajumba was close 
to the animal world and therefore very 
curious. He just had to go closer and 
see more of the white man—the tall 
figure all covered up in things called 
‘‘elothes’’ and with a big white hat on 
his head. 

So he crept slowly along the bank, 
not daring to use his paddle, but pull- 
ing on the sucker roots that the man- 
groves dropped down to the river from 
top branches. Still, he was horribly 
afraid. Suppose the white man’s magic 
were to discover him? Then he would 
be enslaved, like those blacks who 
worked for the trader. He was sure 
they were slaves, for otherwise they 
would rise up and kill the white man 
and take his riches. They were big and 
powerful blacks, not of the jungle at 
all, but imported by the white man 
from the Gold Coast. Ajumba knew 
nothing about wages and contracts. 

These slaves were bigger than any 
blacks he had ever seen, for he and his 
jungle tribe were squat fellows with 
bowlegs and enormous forearms, shoul- 
ders and chests; for they lived almost 
entirely in canoes, ever paddling, or 
swinging up to the foliaging canopy of 
the jungle to get nuts and fruit, or to 
graba monkey for the fleshpots. Ajumba 
was not what you could call good- 
looking. In fact, his flat face, with its 
wide, dilating nostrils, powerful jaws, 
strong teeth and the low forehead and 
black skin, was positively repulsive. 
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Then, too, his eyes, so alert and troubled, — 
always on the outlook for mischief and marked 
with the suspicions and fears of his dark mind, 
—were far, far from pleasant. His short bull 
neck was almost as wide as his jaws, and his 
tremendous shoulders touched the ivory rings 
that hung from his fleshy ear lobes. In a word, 
Ajumba was ugly. 

Slipping along in the shadows, he crept to 
within a hundred yards of the station and then 
feasted his curiosity hours and hours. Time 
had no value to Ajumba. He reckoned it by 
‘*sleeps’’ and ‘‘moons,’’ by days and months. 
He saw a party of jungle natives paddle up to 
the station and boldly land. They had brought 
crude rubber. He watched the barter palaver 
with popeyed wonder until the trader displayed 
a string of glass beads, and thereafter his bar- 
baric soul saw nothing else. The trader held 
up the beads so that the sunlight played on 
the colors. 

No white girl ever coveted a diamond neck- 
lace as Ajumba coveted that string of glass 
beads. To wear it round his neck would be the 
greatest glory he could imagine. He had never 
dreamed of anything so beautiful. The white 
man’s magic had imprisoned the colors of the 
rainbow in water bubbles and strung them on a 
string. 

It stirred in his primitive soul a new emo- 
tion. He wanted to possess such a necklace 
so badly that it made him unhappy. He fell 
naturally into thinking out ways and means. 
If he went and tapped a rubber vine and sold 
the rubber to the trader, he would bring him- 
self into deep trouble, for the privilege of 
gathering rubber belonged to another tribe. 
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ORAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 
A CROCODILE SKIN WAS PUSHED ASIDE FROM THE DOORWAY, 
AND THE WIZARD REVEALED HIMSELF 


His people had fought a terrible war over it 
many, many moons ago and had lost. 

It was the hardest problem he had ever faced. 
He was not very good at thinking, anyway ; in 
fact, sundown arrived and he had hit upon no 
better solution than to go and consult the vil- 
lage wizard. 

With powerful paddle strokes he drove his 
canoe upriver, back to his village. He saw and 
thought of nothing except the beads. It was 
like thinking of music and happy songs; it 
made him laugh in his heart. He thought of 
himself strutting about his village, the envy 
and wonder of all. But the next moment he 
remembered: he had no means to fee the 
wizard. 

That second problem was as hard to solve 
as the other, unless he could steal. He thought 
without shame of stealing. According to the 
rules of his people, if a man could steal with- 
out being detected it was quite proper. If 
caught, he would have to suffer—have his 
hands chopped off, perhaps; but he did not 
think much of the risks of being caught—only 
of the beads. 

When after three hours of paddling he dis- 
cerned the dim outlines of the huts of his small 
village in a two-acre clearing at the edge of the 
jungle, he had made up his mind to raid a 
neighbor’s yam patch. So he landed several 
yards below the village and crept through the 
jungle to the rear of the yam fields. 

The people were squatted round their supper 
pots. It was a good chance. The first yam 
patch he came to, which was the one nearest 
the jungle, offered the easiest looting. Unfor- 
tunately, the owner of it had only the day before 
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hired the wizard to put it under 
juju—under mysterious protection. 

Ajumba had seen the wizard 
take hair from the owner’s head 

and his nail parings and burn them 
in a crucible and then mix sand 
with the ashes. Then the wizard 
had walked all round the yam field, 
muttering strange charms and 
seattering the sand and ashes, so 
that if any thief came to that 
particular patch he would be be- 
witched and have a loathsome dis- 
ease. The next nearest patch was 
cunningly guarded by strings that 
when touched shook tiny bells that 
raised a hue and cry. So he had 
to venture close to the village, 
squirming on his stomach, with 
his ears alert to the slightest sound. 
Then as he started to dig up a 
yam with his nails his mind began 
to revolve certain things. In the 
morning there would be thief pala- 
ver. Then the village chief would 
ask who was absent from the sup- 
per circles the night before. Then 
some one might say: 
‘*Ajumba paid a yam to the 
wizard. Where did he get the yam, 
for is he not a fisherman and a hunter 
without a yam field ?’’ 

So, smoothing out his tracks, he 
backed away to the jungle. For some 
time he sat despondently against a 
mahogany, yearning for the beads and 
the glory of swaggering among his peo- 
ple. At last it came to him that if the 
wizard could solve one problem he could 
also solve the other of his own fee. 

It took great courage to approach 
the wizard’s hut at night; but fear was 
always with Ajumba, and he was in- 
ured to it. He held his thumbs crossed 
as a talisman against black art, and 
kept saying aloud complimentary things 
about the wizard until he came to a hut 
festooned with human skulls. In front 
of it he fell flat on the earth and grov- 
eled forward, crying: 

‘*Oko ukialama! Oko ukialama (A 
supplicant comes) !’’ 

A crocodile skin was pushed aside 
from the doorway, and the wizard re- 
vealed himself in a hideous cocoanut 
mask and a long cloak made of chicken 
feathers and hung all over with charms. 
He spoke in an awful voice; at least 
it was awful to Ajumba, although it 
was really nothing worse than a gut- 
tural growl emitted through a dried 
gourd. Fear was the wizard’s only hold 
over his dupes. 

Ajumba breathed hard. He was hor- 
ribly afraid ; the wizard might turn him 
into a tree or a crocodile. He -wished 
he had not come there without some 
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AN a woodchuck 
climb a tree? Be- 
fore we had our 

experience on Prospect 
Hill both Rodney Blake 
and I would have an- 
swered that question in 
the negative; but now we know that a wood- 
chuck can and will climb, and with a heavy- 
footed agility that is as astonishing as the feat 
itself. Except for an accid@nt we could produce 
two photographs in proof of the assertion. 

Rodney and I had set out on an afternoon 
stroll, with the birch flats and a swim in the 
river as our objective. Rodney’s little fox 
terrier, Gyp, suddenly went off at a tangent 
up the faee of Prospect Hill, and we soon 
heard him barking furiously on the southern 
shoulder, near the old sandstone quarry. 

‘“That dog has cornered something, ’’ I said ; 
‘‘sounds as if it might be a bear.’’ 

‘‘A chipmunk, more likely,’’ Rodney re- 
plied. ‘‘She’ll make as much fuss over two 
ounces of game as she will over two hundred 
pounds. ’’ 

He whistled shrilly again and again, but the 
barking continued unabated. The terrier was 
making so much noise that she could not pos- 
sibly have heard anything less than a thunder- 
clap. So at last we decided to investigate. 

We followed the old road until we came to 
what is left of the quarry buildings. They 
have been empty for at least fifteen years and 
are in a ruinous condition; a rank growth of 
briers and saplings almost hides them from 
view. Beyond the buildings is the deep arti- 
ficial chasm from which many thousands of 
blocks of building stone were removed years 
ago. 

Gyp was somewhere east of the sheds, 
hidden among the undergrowth, and giving 
tongue at the rate of three barks to the second. 
We forced our way through the brush, and saw 
the little fox terrier leaping about on the ex- 
treme edge of the quarry. 

The excavation is nearly three acres in area, 
and is almost a hundred feet in depth down to 
the surface of the water. Just how deep that 
water is I do not know, but old residents 
assert that the quarry was two hundred and 
fifty feet in depth when it was abandoned. 
The cost of raising and shipping the stone then 
became prohibitive, and water also had been 
giving much trouble for a number of years. A 
drainage tunnel had been projected, but had 
not been dug when the company went out of 
business. 

As soon as the machinery had been removed 
the pumps were stopped, and immediately the 
water began to rise. Within a month or two it 
had attained its present level, where it has 
remained with little variation ever since. Prob- 
ably there is an opening between strata close to 
the surface that drains off the surplus inflow ; 
the imprisoned water is comparatively pure, so 
that fish and frogs live in it, although scum 
collects on the surface toward the southern 
side. 

‘*Gyp!’’ said Rodney sharply. ‘‘What’s the 
matter? What are you making all this row 
about ?’’ 

The terrier wagged the stub of a tail, to 
show that she heard, but kept right on bark- 
ing. Crawling up to the verge and looking 
over, I saw a sight that made me beckon to 
Rodney to join me. 

Fifteen feet down the almost vertical preci- 
pice was a narrow shelf, marked with drill 
holes at least eighty years old. On that perch 
squatted a huge, gray woodchuck, a veritable 
patriarch of his race, with one eye fixed on the 
barking dog and the other warily taking note 
of the sheer fall beside him. 

Then we noticed a burrow entrance almost 
at our feet. Gyp, by a rush, had cut the mar- 
mot off from his home and had forced him to 
take shelter over the edge of the quarry. 

‘*Come away!’’ Rodney ordered. ‘‘ That big 


chuek would eat you up 
if he got hold of you! Let 
him alone; he isn’t doing 
any harm here!’’ 

But Gyp, emboldened by 
our presence, had no idea 
of obeying the command to 
retreat. Scarcely were the 
words out of her master’s 
mouth when, bracing with 
her forefeet, she deliber- 
ately slid over the edge of 
the precipice, and headed 
straight for the ledge and 
the woodchuck. 

Rodney made a futile 
eluteh at the dog’s hind 
quarters, while I, in turn, 
grasped the back of his 
coat. 

‘*If they get to fighting, 
they’ll both tumble into 
the water and drown!’’ he 
cried; but the woodchuck 
showed no disposition to 
stay to fight. 

Growing out from the 
shelf a hundred feet away 
was a stunted elm tree, 
probably at least seventy- 
five years old, for it had 
an ancient, crabbed look. 
It was of no great height, and if it had been 
of smoother growth might almost have passed 
for a sapling. 

A seed had found lodgment in a crevice 
of the rock and had sprung up long ago, prob- 
ably soon after the quarrymen had worked 
down to the next level. Earth had fallen from 
the bank above and kept it alive, and the 
roots had worked their way between the strata; 
but at no time had the tree’s supply of nour- 
ishment been sufficient to promote healthy 
growth, and it had barely contrived to exist. 
Miserable as was its condition, however, the 
woodchuck saw in it a place of refuge from 
the dog. 

Running with awkward speed along the 
shelf, it reached the tree and scrambled up 
the slender trunk, until in a moment it was 
clinging to a branch twenty feet above the 
ledge. The elm did not grow perfectly upright, 
but leaned out away from the wall of rock; 
it offered a steep climb, but the animal had 
no difficulty in going up the trunk with suffi- 
cient speed to elude the active and eager little 
dog. 

‘*Will you look at that!’’ said Rodney, star- 
ing with open mouth. ‘‘Now, if we should tell 
what we’ve just seen, nobody would believe 
us!’’ . 

“Oh, I’ve heard of woodchucks’ climbing 
trees before,’’ I declared. 

‘‘Did you ever hear anybody except Nate 
Walden tell of it?’’ 

**No-o. ? 

‘*And didn’t everybody say, or at least hint, 
that he was an old liar, just as soon as his 
back was turned ?’’ 

‘‘Why, I guess a good many didn’t believe 
him. ’’ 

‘‘No; and a good many wouldn’t believe us. 
I’d give a dollar for a picture of that fellow 
up there!’’ 

‘‘Why not get your camera and take one, 
then ?’’ 

‘*Will you wait here and keep him treed till 
I can get it?’’ 

‘All right,’’ I said. ‘‘You hurry, and Gyp 
and I will keep him here.’’ 

“T’ll be back in fifteen minutes,’’ said 
Rodney. 

He set off on a run for his home, and I was 
left to seat myself on a slab of rock and listen 
to the barking dog. Gyp seemed to have all 
the will in the world to climb the tree herself; 
all that she lacked was the necessary skill. 

The woodchuck, looking alternately down 


_ time. Of course the woodchuck went with the 





at the dog and across at me, swayed back and 
forth on the slender bough to which it clung. 
After a little more than a quarter of an hour, 
Rodney came back, panting heavily, but wav- 
ing his camera in triumph. For five minutes 
he manceuvred for position, and then took two 
snapshots from the top of the bank. 

‘*You got a good one that time,’’ I told him, 
after the second film had been exposed; for I 
had been looking over his shoulder into the 
focusing chamber, where the animal’s image 
was very clearly outlined. 

‘*Yes; but it will look as if I were up another 
tree when I took the picture. I ought to be 
down at the level of that ledge, so as to take in 
the chuck and the whole tree from below. I’m 
going down there, too.’’ 

‘*You’d better not, Rod,’’ I warned him. 
‘*How’ll you get back ?’’ 

‘‘Oh—climb back! Let me take your hand.’’ 

Rodney never was easily dissuaded from 
carrying out any plan, however hazardous, 
once he had made up his mind to try it. I was 
still arguing when he slipped over the edge, 
tightly gripping my fingers with one hand 
and holding the camera at arm’s length in the 
other. ‘ 

‘*Look out, Gyp!’’ he shouted as he saw 
that his feet were aimed straight for the foot 
of the tree and let go. In a fraction of a second 
he struck heavily against the trunk and threw 
his free arm about it to save himself from 
falling farther. 

The stunted elm, although in full leaf, had 
a yellowish, unthrifty appearance; but that it 
was insecurely anchored had not occurred to 
either of us. The instant Rodney’s weight 
came against it, however, it toppled outward 
and, with a sharp crackling of roots and with 
the fall of splintered fragments of stone, 
dropped down the face of the cliff out of sight. 

Gyp yelped and leaped to one side just in 


tree, and so, to my horror, did Rodney, turn- 
ing heels over head and shooting out even 
beyond the branches of the elm as he fell. 

I do not think that he uttered a sound, but 
I eannot be sure, for I was shouting like a 
lunatic. The sound of a faint splash came up 
to me a second later, and in a moment I saw 
a line of ripples circling toward the opposite 
side of the pool; but nothing else was to be 
seen or heard. 

A dozen times or more I shouted Rodney’s 
name without getting a response. The shelf on 
which the whining terrier was running back 
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A DOZEN TIMES OR MORE I SHOUTED RODNEY'S NAME WITHOUT GETTING A RESPONSE 


and forth was wide enough to prevent me from 
looking straight down into the quarry, so I 
sprang to my feet and hurried round the edge 
of the quarry to a point where I could get a 
view of the place into which my friend had 
fallen. By the time I reached it the surface of 
the pool was no longer agitated, and the tree 
was floating quietly on the water. 

‘**Rodney! Rodney!’’ I called, and my shout 
echoed back dismally from the walls of the 
quarry. When the reverberations died away, 
I thought that I heard a faint shout in reply. 
As I could still see nothing, I ran along the 
edge still farther, and then in a niche, almost 
in line with the place from which the elm had 
fallen, I saw Rodney seated, with his legs in 
the water. And now, well above him, I could 
also see the woodehuck, laboriously ascend- 
ing the precipice along a ragged seam in the 
rock. 

‘*Are you hurt?’’ I shouted across. 

‘*T’ve lost my camera,’’ was the seemingly 
inconsequential reply. 

‘*But are you hurt?’’ 

‘*Not much, I guess. I had the breath 
knocked out of me so I couldn’t make a sound 
for a minute or two, that’s all.’’ 

‘*Can you hang there till I get help and a 
rope | ae ‘ 

‘*Yes; it’s just like sitting in a chair. But 
can climb out, if that woodchuck can—and he’s 
doing it!’’ 

‘*Don’t you try any such foolishness!’’ I 
called and started at my best speed for the 
village. When I reached the other side of the 
quarry I found Gyp up on the bank again. She 
had climbed up by way of a little crevice in 
the rock and was now rushing wildly about, 
evidently looking for her master, for, after 
following me for a few rods, she turned back 
to resume the search. 

With the aid of a half dozen men and two 
hundred feet of rope, the task of getting Rod- 
ney out of his predicament did not prove so 
difficult. as I had feared it would. When he 
reached the top, however, he could hardly 
stand, for he had struck the water flatwise, 
and one side of his body was bruised and sore 
from head to foot. 

No one seemed to doubt our story, especially 
as by that time the woodchuck had reappeared 
on the shelf and Gyp had to be held back from 
making a second attack; but Rodney persisted 
in asserting that no one really believed us. I 
know that he mourned the loss of the two 
films much more than he mourned his injuries. 





propitiating offer. He would have run away, 
but the vision of the necklace that imprisoned 
the glories of the rainbow would not let him 
run. 

For a long moment he could not control his 
tongue to utter his wishes. He offered to sell 
himself into slavery to the wizard for five moons 
—to carry his water, bring him plantains, hunt 
for him; but the wizard got all that in fees. 
Yet there was one thing Ajumba might get 
him, and that was the white man’s medicine 
powder for the sweating sickness. 

‘*How, O wizard ?”’ groaned Ajumba. ‘‘How 
ean I get the powder medicine and the beads 
without barter ?’’ 

‘*Barter you shall have,’’ answered the nec- 
romaneer. ‘‘The whites crave ivory. It is their 
gold. Get you a big tusk and go down to the 





white man and make barter palaver for the 
beads and the medicine powder. ’’ 

Ajumba heard that joyously, for it meant 
hunting, and that was his business. He did not 
have to think or worry any more. He knew 
what he wanted and how to go about getting 
it. First, he wanted of the wizard juju that 
would make it possible for him to outwit 
the elephants. The wizard herbalist rubbed 
Ajumba in an oil extracted from a sweet- 
smelling herb of which the elephants are very 
fond. This disguised Ajumba’s body smell, 
which the elephants scent so keenly; but 
Ajumba thought it was magic. Next he wanted 
‘elephant medicine’’ for his spear tip. The 
wizard gave him a saucer of poison. 

Ajumba went groveling backward into the 
jungle, then turned and ran to his canoe. He 


was a different being altogether now that the 
juju business was over—he was a hunter now, 
sure of himself, sure of his quarry and sure of 
the necklace. : 

In his canoe was his fish spear. He smeared 
the barbed point with the poison, laid it care- 
fully aside, for a scratch from it meant death, 
and then took up his paddle and with a rhyth- 
mic, powerful swing drove over the star-mir- 
roring river to a place where the elephants came 
mornings and evenings to water. He reached 
it about midnight. 

He would have liked to curl up in his canoe 
‘and wait for dawn to come, for the black jungle 
and the vast. silence awed and frightened him, 
but he knew his business better than that. 
Hiding the canoe along the bank, he slipped 





he came to a trai} that the elephants had beaten 
in their constant goings and comings to and 
from the watering place. 

There he cut sucker roots with a knife that 
he carried in his loin cloth, made a kind of 
cradle, then climbed up into a high tree with 
the agility of a gorilla. Making his cradle fast, 
he went to sleep and dreamed of swaggering 
through his village with the rainbow necklace 
about his neck. 

When he awoke, instinct and hunger told 
him that day was.come, although the jungle 
gloom was still almost as black as night, so 
thick was the canopy that shut out the sun. 
Muttering charms against evil spirits, he waited 
in his high perch; every falling leaf, every 
rustle of wind in the top foliage, the breaking 





like a pygmy among the giant tree trunks until 


of a twig under the soft tread of a monkey, 
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indieated to his superstitious mind the work- 
ings of unseen demons. All round him were 
spirits, and all were evil, he thought. 

Suddenly a trumpeting broke the impressive 
stillness. Slipping down to a branch that 
crossed the trail, Ajumba gripped his spear. 
What he had to do called for quickness, strength 
and absolute fearlessness. Ajumba was no 
eoward; what fear he had was for imaginary 
things of the darkness. He had to puncture 
the thick, tough hide of the elephant with 
the poisoned spearhead and then to make a 
quick escape from the maddened beast. The 
danger only added a thrill of delight to the 
adventure. 

He laid himself along the bough, like a pan- 
ther waiting to drop on its victim. It was a 
heavy spear, of tough hard wood, but what 
counted most was the muscle-rippled arm, the 
driving shoulder and the steadiness. The trum- 
peting came nearer. His experienced ears told 
him that no herd was coming; one elephant 
only was trumpeting. 

Suddenly two white points pierced the gloom 
of the trail—the tips of a pair of tusks polished 

’ by digging up roots. Presently Ajumba made 
out the whole tusks and indistinctly the out- 
line of the huge bulk of the creature behind 
them. _ 

It was coming along with a rolling gait, 
swinging its trunk from side to side. As the 
beast drew near, Ajumba saw a smaller animal 
behind, and to the rear of that a baby elephant. 





fortune to hear the trumpeting of an elephant in 
pain. He made toward the sound, which, how- 
ever, kept ahead of him. The beast was still 
on the run. He followed it until he found that 
he was pursuing it in a circle. At that he sat 
down highly pleased, for his quarry was fol- 
lowing its own tracks and would keep on until 
it dropped. Meanwhile its sickness had fright- 
ened away the other elephants, which might 
have made trouble for Ajumba. 

He waited patiently until the stars came and 
the myriad crickets raised their stridulant noc- 
turne, when again the old shivery fears of the 
evil spirits of darkness came over him. The 
trumpeting of the wounded elephant grew 
fainter and fainter. It came now from one 
direction, and Ajumba knew that the huge 
beast had settled down in its dying throes; but 
he dared not close in on it before death had 
taken place, for if it should see him it would, 
he thought, hunt its slayer from the next world. 
So he waited until the last trumpeting of the 
expiring beast. Then he slipped through the 
high grass to the circling trail that it had beaten 
in its blind running. 

He followed until he spied a huge carcass 
on its side; he then started a loud conversation 
with an imaginary person, in which he 
lamented the death of the beast, all with the 
cunning idea of deceiving the elephant’s spirit, 
which he believed was hovering round. He 
meant to convince the spirit that he himself 


At once he knew that it was male and female . 


and their calf. The female’s tusks were broken ; 
and so, he had to get the male. 

He had counted on spearing his elephant as 
it passed under him and escaping from its fury 
into the top branches before it could turn round 
and discover its enemy; but the female behind 
would see him. He saw at once that he would 
have to be very, very quick to escape her rage. 
The danger thrilled him and warmed his blood ; 
for the moment he even lost sight of the bead 
necklace. He poised his assagai and lay motion- 
less. 

On came the lumbering beasts. The two 
white tusk tips passed under him, then the 
monster head with its flapping ears, then the 
enormous body. He could not miss the target. 
With a sudden downward jab, the force of 
which almost drew him off the limb, he em- 
bedded the poisoned spear deep in the thick 
hide. 

The beast trumpeted with pain and rage. At 
the same moment the female, quick as light- 
ning, flung her trunk up to seize Ajumba; but 
he was quicker. Up the tree he went to the top, 
then hand over hand from branch to branch 
into the gloom of another tree. 

From this secure retreat he grinned down 
heathenishly on the infuriated beasts as they 
ran here and there, curling their trunks round 
the mahoganies and trying to shake their 
unseen enemy from the top. They lifted their 
trunks, trying to scent him, and he laughed in 
his heart, for he knew that elephants are long- 
scented but shortsighted, and smell him they 
could not because of the disguising wizard’s 
oil. The longer they searched the better it 
pleased him, for all the time the poison was 
working through the elephant’s blood. 

Presently, Ajumba knew, the creature would 
start off at a lunging gait, away from the scene 
of its injury, back to the feeding plains, where 
it would run until it dropped. -The longer the 
beast thrashed round there in the jungle the less 
trailing would Ajumba have to do; and so he 
played hide and seek, calling to them and 
rustling the foliage and then swinging away 
on his Jong arms when they rushed to the spot 
and shook the trees. It was his play. He felt 
like a king—like a god in his triumph over the 
huge creatures. 

At last the male gave up the fruitless hunt 
and started up the trail. Ajumba slipped down 
to the ground and took up the pursuit at a 
pace that was half walk, half run. He did not 
expect to catch up with the quarry, which 
was making about fourteen miles an hour; but 
he knew that the poison would soon sicken 
the beast and that by and by it would lay itself 
down to die. 

In fact, he presently left the trail and took 
a short cut to the feeding plains toward which 
it headed. It was dull work now, and he set 
about it with a savage’s stoicism. He was not 
very good at running, for most of his strength 
lay above the hips—the result. of spending 
so much of his life driving his canoe; but he 
managed to work out six to seven miles an 
hour. 

Toward noon the trees began to thin. Where 
the sun came through, pools of gold shone daz- 
zlingly. Very soon the trees gave way to scrub 
bush, and that in turn to high elephant grass, 
where he had to go more carefully; for if he 
should step on a coiled python, he certainly 
would never wear the bead necklace in this 
world. As he went he gathered edible snails 
and curious horned creatures. He stowed them 
away in his loin cloth, so that by sundown he 
had gathered quite a respectable supper. 

At the first streak of gray dawn he was on 
the hunt again. He crossed the spoors of many 
elephants and examined them minutely. The 
spoor he wanted would be like the wavering 
tracks-of a drunken man. 

He would have had a wearisome search, 
perhaps of days, if he had not had the good 
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THE REV. SAMUEL S. DRURY, D.D. 


a school study hour to think about a 
very important object in the room? It 
is not the map on the wall, or the encyclopedia 
on the shelf—it is the man behind the desk. 
To know about him and to understand your 
relationship with him. is necessary, because on 
right association between the teacher and the 
taught classroom morals are based and a boy’s 
education depends. His parents may promise 
him prizes or punishments, he may be as 
diligent as you please; but neither prizes nor 
diligence will bring success to the boy unless 
he is in tune with his teacher and unless his 
teacher sympathizes with him. As truth is best 
transmitted personally, we shall not fully grasp 
the truth that is offered-unless we are in 
harmony with the person who offers it. From 
the boy’s point of view, therefore, not the 
teacher’s, let us spend a little time in compre- 
hending the man behind the desk. Our thoughts 
will be divided, like all Gaul, into three parts: 
1. The new code of classroom behavior; 2. The 
teacher’s inner life; 3. What lessons are for. 
Old stories of school life compare strangely 
with the happy association in our schools 
to-day. Disgraceful scrimmages between the 
pupils and the teachers abound in stories of 
the past. You would suppose that schooltime 
was filled with floggings, practical jokes, im- 
pertinence from urchins and withering sarcasm 
from the man behind the desk. As a present- 
day fact we know that our schoolhouse is a 
power plant that generates light and warmth, 
and that misbehavior is to routine good order 
as one is to one hundred. 


He you ever borrowed five minutes in 


THE BAD OLD DAYS 


To old days in school were not good 
old days. To prove it, open any history 
of the town where you live, turn in the 
index to Schools, and then read of the small 
beginnings of the district school. The teacher 
frequently was a wandering misfit. He could 
not handle any big or steady job. To the 
school flocked hulking lads of twenty, ready 
to defy the man behind the desk. When you 
reflect that the school of perhaps forty pupils 
ranged from toddling children of three to the 
defiant clodhoppers, it is easy to imagine the 
inevitable battles of birch versus brawn. In 
those days the teacher was all too often a pictur- 
esque forlornity. You will find him immortally 
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was entirely innocent of the tragedy. Then he 
seooped up two handfuls of earth and moistened 
it with spittle; sneaking up behind the corpse, 
he reached over the big ear and daubed the 
mud over the tiny, glazed eyes. Thus he could 
work unseen. 

Taking his hunting knife, he hacked the flesh 
away from the base of one of the big tusks, 
then searched for and found a big rock,as heavy 
as he could swing. With this he dealt the tusk 
mighty blows until he had dislodged it from 
the skull. Next, he cut out long strips of flesh, 
which he tied with grass about his body. Then, 
balancing the heavy tusk on his head, he cheer- 
fully resumed his trot back to the canoe. It 
never occurred to his simple mind to take both 
tusks. He-had only one need, and that was 
the bead neeklace, and had not the wizard said 
that a tusk would get it in barter? 

Two days later his canoe touched the bank 
at the trading station. Taking the tusk on his 
head, he went up to the big barter store, which 
he entered with his thumbs crossed as a 
charm against white man’s magic. When the 
white man spoke to him Ajumba trembled 
and was astonished to find that he was not 
turned into a toad or a snake or something 
horrible. He did not understand what the 
trader said, nor could the trader make any- 
thing of Ajumba’s guttural jumble. So the 
white man turned him over to an interpreter 
while he feasted his eyes on the ivory and 





wondered how many cottons and how much 
leaf tobacco and trade gin the black would 
demand for it. 

He almost lost his balance and fell backward 
when Ajumba asked only a string of beads, 
worth a few cents, and some medicine powder 
for the sweating sickness. He gave him a bottle 
of quinine, which Ajumba handled as if it 
were dynamite. He tucked it into his loin 
cloth and then forgot it in his wonder and joy 
over the necklace. He held the beads up to 
the light and laughed at the colors. Then he 
slipped the beads over his head and laughed 
in his vanity; laughed in his heart, that is— 
not like the white man, who opened his mouth 
in a trilling roar over the bargain and at 
Ajumba swaggering down to his canoe. 

Ajumba thought the white was making juju, 
for he had never before known laughter with 
a noise to it and a funny face. He was glad to 
get away to his own village and his glory. It 
was a real glory, too; all the men and all the 
mammies turned out to admire, the women 
with shrill delight, the men with growling, 
scowling envy. 

Then he paid the witch doctor his debt with 
the medicine powder. And it came about in a 
few moons that his tribe woke out of its indo- 
lence and all went to hunting and to gathering 
palm kernels, which the whites crush for the 
oil; and they took their barter to the trader 
and, like Ajumba, came back with gewgaws. 


TEACHIER 


of St Pauls 


depicted by Irving in a story dear to all school- 
boys, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

This spirit of natural-born enmity between 
pupils and teachers, which got impetus when 
schools were young and many teachers were 
incompetent, is described by Miss Edgeworth 
in that spirited story, The Barring Out. To 
read it will do you no harm—quite the contrary, 
for the author called her volume, The Parent’s 
Assistant! One hundred years ago to defy the 
teacher by locking him out was not infrequent. 
The dare-devil leader proclaiming fancied 
wrongs could, however, sometimes make the 
strong point that the teacher had no sympathy 
with the boys. If the teacher were a tyrant or 
a prig, friction added zest to the belief that 
learning was against nature and the teacher 
was a hinderer of boyhood freedom. 

The new eode of classroom morals has in your 
lifetime steadily gained a footing in every Amer- 
ican school. You are a partner in the happy 
reform whereby a boy thumbing his dictionary 
is a coworker with the preceptor, who no longer 
wields a ferule. Many causes have contributed 
to a condition that turns schoolhouses from 
treadmills into power plants. Nowadays the 
worn sill of the door ean betray the opposite of 
what Whittier saw. The feet that go storming 
out to play come gladly in for studying! 

First of all, the teacher is a more human 
person. He is an older brother among boys. 
Perhaps he is not so learned as the ‘‘terrible 
Doetor’’ in school romances, but what you lose 
in erudition is amply atoned for in human 
sympathy. You can observe that no longer the 
man who regards teaching as a mere means 
of livelihood. finds teaching his career. Such 
drudges are not persuaded to stay in the happy 
companionship of learners. Every year the 
teacher’s desk becomes a more honorable post. 

The second reason for a sunshiny schoolhouse 
is what some of you call self-government and 
others self-management. And yet, you must 
never expect to run the school! However wise 
you are, however high-minded and unselfish, 
the business of managing an institution must 
fall on experienced shoulders. It is better, how- 
ever, for boys to assume too much authority 
than none at all. When ten teachers undertake 
to supervise two hundred pupils there is bound 
to be evasion, slacking and unseemliness; but 
when the ‘pupils coéperate in running the 
school, with an eye to orderliness, to honor in 
tests, or to protection of small boys, the ten 
teachers not only have more time to teach but 
are buoyed up by a wonderful sense of backing. 
It is that confidence in the benevolence of the 
majority which has made school-teaching a 
joy and which has sweetened the atmosphere 
of many a classroom. 

The new code of school ethics is briefly this: 
Teachers are to be sympathetic older brothers 
who will insist on good work, but who never 
sneak, and who never make a boy conspicuous 
either by ridicule or sarcasm. Boys, on their 
part, regard the teacher as their leader toward 
happy usefulness. They work with him and 
for him. They gladly assume routine responsi- 
bilities that they can settle as well as he. 

Now, take another five minutes to examine 
from another angle the man behind the desk. 
Where does he live? What is he thinking about? 
What does he care about you? Increasingly the 
teacher is linked to the school. Our American 
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life is developing a great, honorable profession 
of teachers. No longer does the man take the 
seat behind the desk because he can fill no 
other position. Therefore, you had better re- 
spect him as an expert. He is there because 
by education and technique he has a right to 
lead you from well to better. 

If Mr. Blank is peevish, if occasionally he 
lashes out impatiently, remember two things: 
home worries or poor health may be weighing 
him down, and patience is not always a virtue. 
As to irritability, do you not know that the 
expression in another’s face is the reflection of 
your own? A dull, dragging pupil, or, worse 
still, three rows of such pupils, expecting the 
teacher to carry the whole load, is enough to 
provoke a saint. Your interest, your alert 
hand up with intelligent question or comment, 
is tonic to the teacher. In the classroom you 
are either a lifter or a drag. As to impatience, 
remember that occasional bursts of well-con- 
trolled ire—a dignified and impersonal form of 
anger—create indelible impressions. No one 
can defend sarcasm from the man behind the 
desk; but you can appreciate and even enjoy 
occasional whirlwinds of upbraiding, distrib- 
uted liberally upon all, the purpose of which 
is to vitalize indolent drags into alert lifters. 


A POEM FOR EVERY SCHOOLBOY 


OETS interpret our diffused thoughts. 
Pp Poetry crystallizes our vague emotions. 

Nowhere shall you find a more thorough 
tribute paid by learners to teachers than in 
Kipling’s A School Song. The old pupil comes 
to regard his teachers as nothing less than 
‘*famous men.’’ Think of them not as drudges 
or as ‘‘dull, mechanical gerund grinders,’’ but 
as men who have moulded character. Listen 
to these lines: 


“Let us now praise famous men’’— 
Men of little showing— 

For their work continueth, 

And their work continueth, 
Greater than their knowing! 


There we met with famous men 
Set in office o’er us; 

And ar beat on us wit! 

Faithfully with many rods— 

Daily beat us on with rods, 
For the love they bore us! 


And we all praise famous men,— 
Ancients of the College; 

For they taught us common sense— 

Tried to teach us common sense— 

Truth and God’s Own Common Sense, 
Which is more than knowledge! 


This we learned from famous men, 
Knowing not its uses, 
When they showéd, in daily work, 
Man must finish off his work— 
Right or wrong, his daily work— 
nd without excuses. 


This we learned from famous men, 
Knowing not we learned it. 

Only, as the years went by— 

Lonely, as the years went mo 

Far from help as years went by, 
Plainer we discerned it. 


Wherefore praise we famous men 
From whose bays we borrow— 

They that put aside To-day— 

All the joys of their To-day— 

And with toil of their To-da’ 
Bought for us To-morrow 


Read it over and over. If you understand 
those six stanzas, you will be a sympathetic 
pupil. If you can master the art of gratitude 
while gratitude may still be shown, you can 
appreciate the man behind the desk and feel 
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yourself a genuine coworker in the noble army 
of young American learners. 

Lastly, What are lessons for? All of us 
need to see a goal. People of spirit make prog- 
ress in: proportion to their ideals. To work 
without a vision is to be a slave. What, then, 
is it all about—this five-days-a-week, thirty- 
six-weeks-a-year, turning over of books and 
learning of lessons? Unless we take five 
minutes more from our study hour, reflecting 
on the reason why we are sitting here grinding 
out the Cesar or puzzling over the inscribed 
polygon, we shall degenerate into drudges. 
Where there is no vision the people perish, and 
the school composed of mere docile learners of 
lessons will never prove a bulwark of liberty 
or a factory of patriots. 

Learning is part of living. Do not think of 
the years to come when you will begin to live. 
Live now and learn now. In a sense not only 
is there no time like the present; there is no 





YITH a rapturous smile Linda Larcom 
W smoothed the folds of the corn-colored 
dress lovingly. It was so pretty, with 
its frills of white, and broad, loose girdle. 
Linda could almost picture herself entering the 
wide doorway at Judge Bowman’s and advanc- 
ing to the Judge and Mrs. Bowman with out- 
stretched hand. 

With a rapid motion she unbuttoned her 
gingham frock and, letting it drop to the floor, 
slipped the new dress over her head. The 
mirrored reflection was just as charming as 
she had imagined that it would be ; but Linda’s 
heart gave a leap, and the blood receded mo- 
mentarily from her cheeks. It was too long— 
much, much too long! Even without the aid 
of a pier glass, she could tell that the skirt 
reached to her ankles. 

‘* Aunt Sallie! ’’ she called from the open 
door. ‘‘ Aunt Sallie, will you come here, 
please ?’’ : 

Miss Sallie Van Stone reached Linda’s door- 
way puffing from the energy with which she 
made the short trip from her room. Her eyes 
expressed astonishment and displeasure at the 
call, and Linda felt as she had when, at the 
age of six, she had first come to live with her 
aunts, and her shrill little voice had begged 
them from the dusky garden to ‘‘Come quick 
and see the lantern bugs!’’ 

‘*My dear,’’ Aunt Abbie had remonstrated, 
‘no lady raises her voice in such a manner. 
You are now growing up and must begin to 
show your breeding. ’’ 

As Aunt Sallie now appeared, puffing, upon 
the scene, Linda had a nervous desire to laugh, 
which she as quickly suppressed. 

‘*Aunt Sallie,’’ she said in tones poignant 
with disappointment, ‘‘will you look at this 
dress! It is at least four inches too long.’’ 

Miss Sallie recovered her breath and settled 
her glasses astride her nose. 

‘*Too long?’’ she said, mildly astonished. 
‘*But, my dear, it reaches only to your ankles. ’’ 

‘*My ankles!’’ exclaimed Linda. ‘‘ But that’s 
just it. No one has her skirt down to her 
ankles these days. Didn’t you copy the 
directions I wrote out for you to give Miss 
Baird ?”’ 

‘*Yes, my dear, exactly, all except the 
skirt. Your directions were, ‘skirt, thirty- 
four inches.’ Both Aunt Abbie and Aunt 
Mary were sure that never since you were 
fifteen had a skirt been made for you that 
was less than thirty-eight inches long. And 
as you and Aunt Mary are of a height and 
size, we hung the skirt on her. We have 
often done that before when you have not 
been here. It seemed quite satisfactory to 
us all, and I’m sure it looks very nice.’’ 

Linda shook her head. ‘‘Well, it isn’t,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I can never wear it this way— 
never. I should be the only girl in town 
who looked so old-fashioned. I should be 
a joke. It won’t be hard to shorten, will 
it, Aunt Sallie?’’ Linda spoke pleadingly. 

Miss Sallie set her lips close in the way 
that Linda knew so well. 

‘*No, it wouldn’t be hard to shorten it, 
if it was to be shortened; but it shall re- 
main as it is. No niece of mine shall dress 
like some of the brazen girls in this place. 
Shameful, J call it.’’ 

With a flourish of stiff percale skirts, 
Miss Sallie left the room as hurriedly as 
she had entered it. Having ‘‘spoken her 
mind,’’ she was always anxious to leave 
the scene of action for other regions. Miss 
Abbie would finish what the older sister 
had begun; and, as a rule, she fell to the 
work as avidly as a hungry bird falls on 
a savory morsel. 

Appeal to Aunt Abbie proved in this 
case, as in so many others, of no avail. 

‘“*My dear,’’? Aunt Abbie expostulated 
when Linda begged for even two inches 
less, ‘‘would you cater to this shameful 
fashion? Wear the dress as it is and be 
thankful it is yours to wear. ’’ 

There had been times when gentle Aunt 
Mary, the third aunt, had taken sides with 








time except the present. To be a vital learner | 


the schoolboy must link to-day’s lesson with 
to-day. Oh! If schoolmasters would only, once 
a month, let the textbook fall with a crash, 
arousing even the sleepiest, and would cry 
aloud, ‘‘What has this got to do with life; 
what does it mean to you ?’’ More important 
even than knowing how to study is knowing 
why we study. 

Consider the value of your lessons — take 
three common subjects and see the absolute 
linkage between learning and living: If you can 
solvea problem in mathematics, you acquire 
power that will enable you to argue without 
losing your temper. Mathematics equals cool 
reasoning. It may not interest you to deal with 
X and Y, but to deal with puzzling personal 
problems, calling them X and Y, and getting 
a correct answer, is vital in a man’s life. 
Mathematics is a study of symbols, working 
without fear or prejudice toward a correct 





answer, no matter what the answer may be. 
To face facts is half of life’s battle. 

Again, what good is English, what profit 
lies in language lessons, what connection has 
composition with conduct? English means ex- 
pression—liberating our emotions and giving a 
voice to our convictions. The good English 
scholar can be a leader. If your English is 
unclear, your thought will be muddy ; you will 
not know exactly what you think because your 
medium of expression is inexact. If you cannot 
express yourself, you may be a follower all 
your days. 

Or take history, that great study of the past. 
What has the battle of Thermopyle to do with 
me? you ask. History is the study of survivals. 
To know the past is to steep yourself in pa- 
tience and faith. Leaders must be faithful 
optimists; they must be versed in the consola- 
tions of history. Thus, your teacher is not deal- 
ing in dry, musty abstractions or dead facts—he 
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Linda against the decrees of her sisters, but 
this time Aunt Mary would do nothing. 

‘*Dear child, ’’ she said mildly, ‘‘try to believe 
that we seek what is best for you. And be 
thankful —’’ 

Not being in a thankful mood, Linda fled in 
despair. She did not sulk. Her happy disposi- 
tion carried her over such seemingly impossible 
places with a smile that had puzzled and dis- 
concerted the aunts many times. 

‘*Now, if I were in her place, I’d have a good 
fit of the sulks,’’ Aunt Mary said to herself 
as she covertly watched her niece. ‘‘I dunno’s 
an inch more or less would make much differ- 
ence. And it’s Lily Bowman’s comin’ - out 
party, too.’’ 

After Linda had started for school the next 
morning, Aunt Mary slipped upstairs to the 
spare bedroom, where the corn-colored dress 
hung and, taking it from its coverings, held it 
up before her. It came quite to her ankles. 

‘*?*Tis a little long for the way they wear 
’em,’’ she mused. ‘‘Maybe an inch would 
help.’’ Laying the dress on the bed she fingered 
the hem. ‘‘It’s a narrow skirt and wouldn’t 
take long. And Linda said she would be a joke! 
A Van Stone Larcom a joke. ’’ 

Miss Mary flushed at the thought; but she 
found the end of the thread that held the 
hem and gave it a quick pull. In a second its 
whole length was in her hand, and the hem 
dropped. 

She started guiltily as she heard Miss Abbie’s 
voice in the lower hall; but a moment later she 
realized that her sister was only on her way to 
market. Miss Sallie was in the linen closet and 
would be busy there most of the morning. Miss 
Mary closed the door cautiously behind her and 
made her way to the sewing room. As noise- 
lessly as a thief, she returned with sewing silk 
and tape measure in hand. And after a time 
of nervous starts and anxious glances in the 
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direction of the door, she at last finished the 
new hem—a generous inch above the old one. 

The problem of pressing the hem presented 
more difficulties; but after much manceuvring 
she brought an iron upstairs and, by laying a 
sheet on the floor, improvised an ironing board. 
When the dress again hung in the closet, Miss 
Mary took a long breath. 

‘*They’ll never notice an inch,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘And it’ll make some difference. ’’ 

Miss Abbie returned from the market just as 
Aunt Mary was putting the iron back on the 
stove. Miss Sallie looked up from the tablecloth 
she was mending to greet them both with a 
mild smile. As Miss Abbie hung her wraps in 
the hall closet, she secreted inside her hat a 
fashion sheet that she had picked up from the 
counter of the one dry-goods store in town. 

That noon at the table there was an unusual 
silence. Linda’s natural joyousness was for 
the time in abeyance. She could not lift her 
spirits above the depression in which: they 
seemed submerged, for her disappointment was 
great. The dress, which had been too precious 
to trust to the village seamstress, was now 
ruined because of a good four inches. It was 
not until Miss Abbie sneezed that the silence 
was broken. 

“O Aunt Abbie, have you a cold?’’ cried 
Linda in alarm. Miss Abbie’s colds were 
greatly feared in the Van Stone household. 

‘*N-n-n-o!’’ gasped Miss Abbie, with another 
sneeze. 

Miss Sallie viewed her sister in alarm. ‘‘ You 
must not think of going out again to-day,’’ she 
admonished her. 

‘* But it’s church society day,’’ said Miss 
Abbie when she had recovered from another 
sneeze. 

‘*Mary and I will represent our family to- 
day,’’ said Miss Sallie decidedly. 

‘* And I’ll hurry home and read to you, Aunt 
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sits there ready to go with you into the exciting 
realm of reason and clarity and faith. He is no 
slave driver; he is a venturous companion. 

As you start for school to-morrow morning, 
in no goody-goody spirit, but simply with clear- 


|eyed view of the facts, say this to yourself: 


All the world is on its way to duty—duty at 
the front, duty in the oftice, duty in the kitchen, 
duty in the schoolroom. The classroom is my 
office, the school is the arena where my char- 
acter is either made or marred. The man behind 
the desk is the leader of a group of friends. 
To play fair, to work hard, to codperate, to lift 
and not to drag—in this spirit with shining 
morning face I gladly hasten to my desk. When 
I play I will play hard, and when work is 
before me I will work with all my might. And 
to my teacher, who is putting aside the joys of 
his to-day and is buying for me to-morrow, I 
will give that cheery homage which is due an 
acknowledged superior. 





Abbie, ’’ said Linda sweetly. Aunt Abbie loved 
the cadences of Linda’s soft young voice, and 
her own eyes were poor; but for reasons best 
known to herself she greatly desired to be alone 
that afternoon. 

‘Tf I stop sneezing in time, I shall attend 
the society meeting,’’ she answered, ‘‘though 
I thank you just the same, my dear.’’ 

The sneezing continued, however, until the 
last flutter of her sisters’ petticoats had disap- 
peared round the corner. Then Miss Abbie left 
the window and, getting the fashion sheet from 
its hiding place, spread it out before her. Even 
to her unpracticed eye, the few ‘‘ misses’’ 
plates showed dresses of a length in accord 
with Linda’s desires. And, she acknowledged, 
they did not appear vulgar, either. As rapidly 
as possible she ascended the stairs and took 
down the corn-colored dress. 

‘*An inch or so won’t matter,’’ she said, 
surveying it critically. ‘‘Mebbe an inch and a 
half. Linda a joke! Never!’’ She set her lips 
sternly together. ‘‘ But,’’ she added aloud, 
‘tanother pinch of pepper would have killed 
me. I shan’t season up anything for a month.’’ 

In a little more than an hour the dress was 
shortened an inch and a half, pressed and 
rehung in the clothespress. And when at six 
o’clock her sisters returned from the society 
meeting, she was in the kitchen, whence floated 
savory odors of Miss Mary’s favorite corn 
muffins and Miss Sallie’s favorite gingerbread. 
In that way she had striven to appease her 
conscience, 

That night Miss Sallie slept in the spare 
bedroom. ‘The south wind, she said, was blow- 
ing hard, and she could not sleep in her own 
room when the wind rattled the shutters and 
shook the window frame in such fashion. As 
that was a customary proceeding, her sisters 
gave it no thought, although Linda wondered 
why such a gentle breeze should bother her 
aunt. 

When at twelve o’clock the house seemed 
quiet enough to risk taking such a chance, Miss 

Sallie rose and made her way to the closet. 
For the third time the corn-colored dress 
was taken down and the stitches ripped 
out. Even in the lamplight they looked 
uneven and bungling. Miss Abbie was no 
seamstress, 

‘‘Well, if Lida Baird put such work as 
that into this dress,’? murmured Miss 
Sallie, ‘‘it’s a good thing that I undertook 
to shorten it. Mebbe there’s more ways 
than one of being a joke. A joke!’’ She 
sniffed. ‘‘I should think a good liberal 
inch and a half will be needed to cover them 
stitches. ’’ 

At midnight Linda was wakened by the 
sound of soft footsteps passing her door, 
and, hastily rising and opening it, she 
observed A unt Sallie just entering the spare 
room. In her hand was an unwieldy object 
that Linda recognized as a flatiron. 

‘*She was cold and didn’t want to bother 
me, the dear,’’ she thought sleepily as she 
crept back to bed. 

Linda prepared for Lily Bowman’s com- 
ing-out party the next evening with little 
of the pleasure she usually felt on such 
festive occasions; but finally she stood a 
mass of ruffles and filmy lace, waiting for 
Aunt Sallie to put the corn-colored dress 
over her head. She looked so pretty that 
Aunt Mary caught her breath. The girl’s 
face brought back so vividly the face of 
Linda’s mother, the fourth Van Stone 
sister, as it looked the evening that she 
met Robert Larcom. 

Meanwhile, with a little flutter of ex- 
citement, Aunt Sallie raised the pretty 
gown and dropped it on Linda’s shoul- 
ders. Linda gave a little gasp of delighted 
surprise and turned to face her aunts, 
each of whom was looking with fascinated 
eyes at the bottom of the skirt. 

‘*You dears, you dears!’’ cried Linda, 
hugging each rapturously. ‘‘You wanted 
to surprise me! How good you are!’’ 

‘*‘We—we —’’ they stammered ; but Linda 
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did not hear; she was pirouetting round the | group of boys and girls who had stopped for | 


room and clapping her hands from gladness. 
‘*Now I shall have the prettiest dress there!’’ 
she cried, and swept a deep curtsy before them. 


When she had left for the party with the| but did not get a chance to finish her sentence. | Sallie declared brusquely. 


THE HOLDING 
G3y Charles A. Hoyt 


Chapter ni J in which there is a track on Eagle Ledge 


‘TT T’S only about five miles in,’’ said Horace 
as the boys climbed from the pung. ‘‘We 


can make it in three hours easy.’’ 


‘*This is great!’’ Wallace exclaimed as he 


stood surveying the forest scene. 
Then, pointing suddenly, he cried, 
‘*Look! Look there!’’ 

Two deer had broken cover directly 
in front of him. 

“Shoot, you lunkhead!’’ shouted 
Bill, clutching aimlessly behind him 
for a rifle. 

Wallace dropped to one knee and 
fired just as the last deer bobbed over 
a fallen tree and out of sight. 

‘‘Oh, what a boob I am!’’ he said 
as he gloomily surveyed the tangled 
wilderness, ' 

‘*They won’t wait fer ye,’’ Bill 
remarked. 

‘“Why didn’t you shoot the first 
thing?’’ Charley asked impatiently. 
‘*My back was turned, and I didn’t 
see ’em till Bill shouted. ’’ 

**Never mind,’’ Bill said to com- 
fort him. ‘‘Just a little fit of buck 
ague, that’s all.’’ 

‘*Come three hundred miles to hunt 
deer and then stand and look at 
them!’’ growled Charley. 

‘Tf you two have the rag thor- 
oughly chewed,’’ said Horace good- 
humoredly, ‘‘you’d better help pack 
this sled, and we’!] be off. There’s 
plenty more deer.’’ 

They hurriedly dumped their be- 
longings on the hand sled, picked up 
their packs and adjusted the tump- 
lines on their heads. 

**Good-by, boys; good luck!’’ Bill 
cried. ‘‘I’ll be here waitin’ fer that 
stun early Thursday afternoon. A 
deer apiece, now!’’ 

For two long hours they trudged up 
the trail. Deer tracks were plenti- 
ful, crisscrossing in every direction. 
Hoping to see some indication that 
he had hit his deer, Wallace watched 
the ground carefully. 

‘*No use!’’ jeered Charley. ‘‘You had your 
* chance and threw it away. You may not get 
another. ’’ 

Wallace had stopped and was gazing at the 
ground. 

‘*Who’s a lunkhead now ?’”’ he asked. 
that blood ?’’ 

Sure enough, a tiny splash showing on the 
snow close to the tracks of the animal proved 
that the bullet had found its mark. After that 
the others had difficulty in keeping up with the 
eager hunter. 

The bloody signs continued to grow plainer 
until the boys were about halfway up the gorge. 
As they turned sharply to the right into a 
thicket, Wallace ran out of sight into the brush 
and gave a great shout. 

‘*T’ve got him!’’ he cried, dancing wildly 
about. ‘‘Here he is!’’ 

When his two companions had pushed their 
way into the thicket they saw that it was true. 
The buck lay stretched out dead before them. 

‘*Come on and help lug him down to the 


‘See 


sled! ’’ screeched Wallace. ‘‘ Twelve points— | 


twelve points—I knew all the time I hit him 
—saw him stagger when the bullet struck —’’ 

‘* Accidents will happen, ’’ said Horace, wink- 
ing at Charley. 

‘*Accident! Huh, how many deer have you 
shot? Accident! I just pulled right down on 
him steady as a rock.’’ 

They loaded the deer on the sled and went 
on. Most of the time Wallace walked beside 
the sled, admiring the buck; the others found 
his remarks hard to endure. 

‘*Come on, now, pull! It’s all you’re good 
for. I kill the game—it’s only fair for you to 
bring it in. I want you to hurry up with 
a fire, too, when we get there, and make me a 
good place to sit down and watch you dress 
this buck.’’ 

Charley threw down his pack. ‘‘I’ve stood 
this drivel as long as I can. Come on, we’ll 
show this boob where he belongs. ’’ 

When Wallace rose from the ground a minute 
or two later, his face was thoroughly scrubbed 
with snow, and there was a handful or two 
down his back; he was chastened and repent- 
ant, and, taking his place on the towline, he 
pulled manfully. 

A little after noon they reached the cabin 
that had been the quarry boarding camp. It 
stood on a small flat near the old dump where 
the quarry waste was piled high. Blackberry 


brush grew rank all round it. Its ridgepole | 


sagged, its old doors hung from one hinge or 
lay flat on the ground. The old derrick with 
its rusty ropes and gear towered over the quarry 
hole. The blacksmith shop was flat; it had 


another defiantly. 


‘*T thought an inch —’’ began Miss Mary, 


‘*T might have measured a trifle over,’’ apol- | *twas a great improvement and not a whit too 
her, and the aunts were alone, they faced one  ogized Miss Abbie. 


**Well, I’ll say frankly that when I got to 


|it I made it a good inch and a half!’’ Miss 


**And if I do say it, 








DRAWN BY G. A. HARKER 


A WAILING SCREAM SOUNDED OUT OF THE SPRUCE THICKETS .. 





- UP ON 


THE STEEP SIDES OF EAGLE LEDGE 


fallen since Horace was last there. 
Close to the quarry, so close that the 
boom of the derrick would almost 
have scraped its steep sides, loomed 
Eagle Ledge. Its precipitous slope was 
only thinly covered with trees; the 


snow, glistened in the sun clear to the summit. 

‘* Good land! ’’ gasped Charley. ‘‘ Granite 
enough for a thousand years—ten thousand! 
Fifty thousand dollars wouldn’t be a cent for 
a million feet. ’’ 

A deep gash ran nearly to the top of Eagle 
Ledge, where two lateral gullies ran off at right 
angles, and formed a cross. A field of boulders 
littered the top, which was perhaps an acre in 
extent, and at the head of the long gully was 
poised the famous balancing rock. 

‘*Look at that big stone on top!’’ shouted 
Wallace. 

‘*That’s a balanced rock,—two men with a 
pry can move it, and it’s said to weigh more 
| than two thousand tons,—solid granite. No 
wonder grandpa wants to hold the quarry. 
; Now let’s get the doors propped up and a fire 
| built in the old fireplace. I’m hungry as a bear 
for some of Wallace’s venison, and we’ll have 
to get some fir boughs for beds. ’’ 

They fell to work gathering wood, dressing 
the deer, collecting bedding and patching up 
the old cabin. Just before dark a curious sob- 
bing cry, apparently deep in the woods to the 
right of the cabin, rose quavering on the still 
air, echoed against the bald face of Eagle Ledge 
and died away in a moan. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ gasped Charley, seizing his 
rifle. ‘‘Which way—where —’’ 

Again the quavering, sobbing cry echoed 
through the timber, this time from another 
direction. They all stood tense and ready. 

‘*Sounds like the way grandpa always said a 
panther hollers,’’ Horace whispered. 

‘‘Whew!’’ said Wallace. ‘‘This is an awful 
unhealthy place —’’ 

Again the wailing cry sounded—as if the 
savage wilderness were warning civilization 

to begone. The boys fired their rifles two or 
| three times in the direction of the sound, and 
then ran precipitately into the shack and placed 
a heavy prop against the door. 

‘*By George, I shouldn’t want to be out in 
| those woods at night!’’ said Charley emphati- 
cally. “Dark will always find me here by the 
fireplace. ’’ 

**T’ll bet you it was a big one,’’ said Wal- 
| lace, hanging a blanket over the window. 
‘*That was an awful loud screech. ’’ 

‘*What on earth —’’ began Horace, and fas- 
tened his eyes in astonishment on the blanket. 














‘* Might jump right through the 
window at us. It would if it took a 
notion, I’ll bet.’’ 

Horace then described the habits of 
panthers as he had heard them from 
people who lived in the vicinity. ‘‘I’ve 


native granite, crusted here and there with | heard grandpa say lots of times, though, that 
| he never knew of one’s jumping on anyone 


who carried a light or stood by a fire; so 
we’ll keep the fire going good.’’ 

‘*T tell you,’’ said Charley. ‘‘Let’s set a 
spring trap. I read once how to make them.’’ 

Horace was enthusiastic. ‘‘ That’s right!’’ he 
said. ‘‘We’ll bait it with Wallace and catch the 
panther right off.’’ 

They all laughed and fell to getting supper. 
Worn-out, they soon lay down on their fragrant 
beds and almost immediately fell asleep. 

At dawn Horace raised himself on his elbow 
and looked dazedly round. The window oppo- 
site his bunk faced the quarry hole, and some- 
thing was lacking, although he could not tell 
what. The towering ledge was there. The 
ragged grout pile of rocks and earth with the 
rotting dump car on its summit was there. 
The spruces beyond the quarry hole were 
pointing to the sky the same as ever. Then 
suddenly he knew what was missing from the 
scene. 

‘*Wake up, boys, quick!’’ he shouted. ‘‘The 
derrick’s gone!’’ 

Leaping to their feet, they ran to the 
window. Sure enough, where last night the 
stick had stood erect, defying with its rusty 
cast-iron head every wind that blew, held firm 


by the ten steel guy ropes, there was now | 
empty space. Two of the ropes lay over the | 


grout pile, pulled tight—that was all there 
was to be seen. 

Quickly throwing on their clothes, they 
rushed to the edge of the hole. There the der- 
rick lay half in the water that partly filled the 
pit. It was broken in two in the middle. Sev- 
eral guy wires lay slackly draped over the 
ledge, showing that they had given away or 
been unclamped. 

Horace gave one look at the water. ‘‘Look 
there! The hole’s half full of water, and more 
is coming in all the time. There never was any 
water running in there before!’’ 

They circled the pit to where the little stream 
was pouring in. There their astonished eyes 
saw that the old rusty pipe that had once been 
used to siphon the rain and snow water out of 
the hole had been arranged so as to convey a 
good-sized stream into it from a spring. 

Horace at once swung the end of the pipe 
out so that the stream ran down the hillside. 

‘*This thing’s been here quite a while. You 





short. 1’m not a mite sorry for what I did.’’ 
Miss Mary smiled. 
‘* After all, sisters,’’ she said mildly, 
joke we were so afraid of was on us.’’ 


‘the 


TONE 


see the snow doesn’t show any tracks. There’s 
more than twenty feet of water over the ledge 
where we’ve got to drill.’’ 

The others stood looking blankly at the black 
water and the tangle of gear from the 
fallen derrick. Horace scanned the 
mountain side. 

‘‘Say, you boys get breakfast while 
I look round a little,’’ he said; and 
after getting his rifle from camp he 
trudged away into the glistening 
white of the early morning. 

He returned an hour later. ‘‘It’s 
just as I thought,’’ he announced. 
‘Found a man’s tracks all round in 
the woods where the guy ropes were 
hitched. Those guy ropes didn’t break, 
they were unclamped. I’m afraid 
we’re in for trouble. ’’ 

‘‘Why, who wants to make trou- 
ble?”’ 

‘*T wish I knew,’’ replied Horace 
soberly. ‘‘Well, we’ve got to empty 
the quarry of water to get a block 
out of it.’’ 

‘*‘Empty it!’’? Wallace exclaimed. 
‘*How on earth can you empty it?” 

‘*Rig up the siphon again. We’ll 
eat now and then get after it. We’ll 
have to hustle, because it’ll take a 
day for the water to run out after 
the siphon’s rigged up. Then we’ve 
got to get the stone down where the 
team stops— we can’t do that in a 
minute. ’’ 

After breakfast they hunted up a 
pair of old-fashioned pipe tongs from 
the ruins of the blacksmith shop and 
went to work. The ten-foot lengths 
of pipe were six inches in diameter 
and heavy ; the boys had difficulty in 
handling them. They worked all day ; 
when dusk came at last their hands 
were blistered and every bone in 
their bodies ached from the unaccus- 
tomed labor, but they had the satis- 
faction of knowing that they had 
finished their task. 

The siphon was a very simple 
contrivance, merely a loop of pipe laid over 
the old grout pile that blocked the end of the 
quarry and dammed the water inside it. The 
delivery end of the pipe was lower than the end 
that was inside the hole. 

‘* After supper,’’ said Horace, ‘‘we’ll fill it 
up and start it.’’ 

‘*T’ll own up,’’ said Charley, ‘‘that I don’t 
see just how it’s going to work.’’ 

‘*The end that is hanging down the back of 
the grout pile is the lowest, isn’t it?’’ said 
Horace. ‘*The end that is under the water has 
a foot valve—a valve with a flap inside that lets 
water in, but that won’t let any flow into the 
pond; that is what I was putting new leather 
on. Now, we shut the valve at the lower 
end and pour in water at the top of the bend 
on the grout pile where the big plug is, until 
both ends of the pipe are full; then we screw 
in the plug and open the valve at the lower 
end. ’’ 

**Oh, yes.’’ Charley looked refiectively at the 
contrivance. ‘‘Water flows out at the lower end 
and keeps flowing into the other end from the 
pond till the foot valve sucks air. I knew it 
would work because you said it would, but I 
didn’t really see —’’ 

He stopped, open - mouthed, and listened. 
The sun had been behind the mountains to the 
west for an hour, and black shadows were 
plentiful. A wailing scream sounded out of 
the spruce thickets twenty rods or so up on 
the steep sides of Eagle Ledge. 

‘*The panther!’’ they gasped. 

They had not a weapon of any kind at hand, 
and so they promptly retired to the shack and 
fastened the door. 

‘*T saw some funny tracks round the wood- 
pile when I went out there this noon!’’ said 
Charley excitedly. ‘‘There were a whole lot 
of them under where we’ve got our meat hung 
up. ,” 

‘* Let’s see ’em,’’ said Horace, taking his 
rifle. 

They filed out, fully armed, and inspected 
the tracks. There were a great many of them 
in the snow all round the cabin. They circled 
the place several times, and at one point there 
were indications that the beast had reared up 
and looked into the window. 

‘See there!’’ said Wallace. ‘‘See those claw 
prints in the snow!’’ 

They looked, and, sure enough, the light 
snow in front.of every track showed the imprint 
of tive huge claws. 

‘*Looks to me like what they say bear tracks 
look like,’’ said Horace. ‘‘I’ve always heard 
they were like a man’s track, barefooted. ’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEVENTEEN - YEAR 
CICADA IN 1919 


FACT AND COMMENT 


EW ARE of small expenses, says Poor Rich- 
ard; a small leak will sink a great ship. 


Seek Brands at Neighbor Hearths; yet be not 


prone 
To linger: light a Hearth Fire of your own. 
F every hundred men called failures ninety- 
seven have been lukewarm in their work. 
HE new glue that government experts in 
the forest-products laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin, have made from sour milk has with- 
stood some unusually exacting tests. Blocks of 
wood glued together with it were boiled for 
twenty-four hours and soaked in water for ten 
days. At the end of that time they had not 
separated. _ 
HODDY, which is woolen fibre or woolen 
cloth that has been reconverted into raw 
material, does not deserve its bad reputation. 
It has always been used by leading manufac- 
turers of the best clothing, and material con- 
taining it is not necessarily worthless or even 
poor. Between April 1, 1917, and February 1, 
1919, the base sorting plant of the United 
States Army saved the government $50, 000,000 
by making into shoddy the clippings of new 
woolen goods that were left after the uniforms 
had been cut from the whole cloth. Without 
regard to the money that was saved, there 
might have been a shortage of cloth if that 
material had been wasted. 
VERY dollar spent in killing rodents, in the 
campaign conducted under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture, saves the 
farmers approximately twenty dollars. In many 
places ground squirrels and prairie dogs de- 
stroy from a twentieth to a fifth of the cereal 
crops. In Kansas, in 1917, pocket gophers de- 
stroyed $5,000,000 worth of alfalfa. In New 
Mexico prairie dogs have reduced the pastur- 
age by at least 6,000,000 acres. The Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agriculture has 
cooperated with many states to provide strych- 
nine and saccharin to destroy such pests, and 
it plans to let the farmers buy the poisons at 
government contract rates. 

N one instance at least Germany was 

thwarted in trying to rob Belgium. Dr. 
Milkau, a German scholar, went to the Arche- 
ological Museum at Liége in 1915 to find 
Bishop Notger’s copy of the Gospels, a famous 
and valuable ninth - century manuscript; but 
the guardians had hidden it, and he failed. In 
1918 a representative of the Kaiser ordered the 
communal authorities of Liége to deliver the 
manuscript to another German scholar to be 
photographed ; but the directors of the archex- 
ological institution offered him, instead, photo- 
graphs of each of the one hundred and eighty 
pages of the manuscript. The Germans then 
added threats to their demands and finally 
delivered the following ultimatum: 

Unless an amicable decision is reached, the 
German Government will be obliged to order the 
German secret police to find means to discover 
the whereabouts of the manuscript. Once in their 
hands, it will not be returned. 

On the day when the ultimatum was to have 
been enforced, however, the learned Germans 
were in full flight to Berlin. 


me E of the American troops took with them 
to Europe distinctive battle cries of local or 
historic interest, among them the ‘‘rebel yell’: ; 
but none of them had anything wilder or more 
happily chosen than the war cry of the Black- 
hawk Division from Camp Grant. The divi- 
sion was made up chiefly of men from the 
prairie states, the region for which Black 
Hawk, the great chief of the Sauks and Foxes, 
fought so fiereely and so well. When, at the 
age of fifteen, he went into the wilderness to 
fast and pray and sacrifice to the Great Spirit, 
a black sparrow hawk appeared to him and 
so gave him his name and became his ‘‘medi- 
cine’’ for life. The name is Ma-ka-tai-me-she- 
kia-kiak, the last two syllables of which are 
the Indian’s imitation of the black hawk’s 
hunting ery. Dr. A. J. Woodcock, ‘‘outlying 
scout’’ of Camp Grant, taught the division the 
war ery: ‘‘Kia-kiak! Kia-kiak!! Kia-kiak!!! 





Kiak! Kiak!! Kiak!!!’’ And those who have 
heard it say that it is one of the fiercest and 
most startling cries that ever assaulted the 
human ear. e°9 


LIBERAL AND AUTHORITARIAN 


T has long been the custom in political dis- 
| cussion to divide mankind into liberals 

and conservatives; the radical has been 
regarded merely as an advanced liberal. But 
Lenine and his party have opened our eyes 
to the fact that a man may easily become so 
radical that he is not a liberal at all, that 
he may then be just as hostile to every liberal 
principle as the most determined enemy of 
change or progress. No one would think of 
describing Lenine as a conservative; neither 
could we possibly regard as a liberal a leader 
who denies freedom of speech and even free- 
dom of thought to the people, who deliber- 
ately plans to slaughter or to starve all those 
who differ from him, and who proclaims the 
‘‘dictatorship’’ of a minority class! 

The true opposite to the liberal, then, is not 
the conservative but the authoritarian. The 
liberal believes in tolerance; in the freedom of 
the individual to think his own thoughts, and 
within the necessary bounds of the social 
order to control his own conduct; and in gov- 
ernment by the will of the majority, reached 
after free public discussion. The authoritarian 
insists that the people be subjected to authority 
in matters of religion, of conduct and of polit- 
ical belief. He may be a Junker or he may 
be a Bolshevik, but in either case he believes 
that the human race is incapable of thinking 
correctly or acting sensibly, and that it must 
be forced to order its life according to his dic- 
tates and those of his associates. 

With our education and our experience as a 
nation, it seems self-evident to us that the lib- 
eral is the higher, nobler type of man; and we 
are in danger of assuming that everyone else 
must agree with us in thinking that liberalism 
is the proper road for the race to follow into 
the future. Unfortunately, that is not true. The 
tendency of philosophy, which, during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and most 
of the nineteenth, was distinctly liberal, has 
become during the last half century authori- 
tarian, materialistic, intolerant. The war was 
one terrible consequence of the change; the 
Bolshevik régime in Russia is another. It is 
probable that those who are determined to 
enforce their own narrow authority on the race 
and those who for their own supposed profit 
are willing to submit themselves to that au- 
thority are in a majority in the world to-day. 
The battle of political liberalism is not yet 
won; the world is not yet safe for democracy. 


Se 9 
THE OTHER FELLOW’S MOTIVE 


HE study of motives, our own and other 

people’s, is one of the most important 

things in life. It is no vain curiosity 
that leads us to consider and to discuss why 
our neighbor did such and such a thing, took 
the step that brought him fortune and success, 
or made the mistake that has ruined his life 
almost irretrievably. Our own actions are so 
bound up with the actions of others that it is 
of the utmost consequence for us to under- 
stand, so far as possible, the desires and pas- 
sions that guide their conduct as well as ours. 
If such analysis were not so absolutely essen- 
tial, few would pursue it, for the difficulty of 
it is enormous. And the instinct that leads us 
to investigate the motives of others is only less 
imperious than that which impels us to con- 
ceal our Own. 

It is odd, although not inexplicable, that 
we are too quick to assume the best motive 
for our own actions and the worst for the 
actions of others. That we should desire to 
regard ourselves in a favorable light is per- 
fectly natural, and throwing a less favorable 
light on others helps us to do it. Then, most of 
us have an abnormal fear of being duped; we 
unconsciously conclude that in imputing the 
worst possible motive we at any rate escape 
being duped. Yet perhaps we do not. 

It is wise and right to fight against that 
habit always. When you are guessing at a 
man’s motives, at least do him the kindness 
of putting yourself in his place. If various 
causes might have led to his actions, consider 
which one of them would have influenced you. 
Would it necessarily have been the worst? And 
if not you, why him? 

Do you not see that in judging him you are 
judging yourself? If you declare that such an 
action of his could spring only from such a 
motive, others will be convinced that any sim- 
ilar action of yours must have a similar motive. 

If we need this charity in judging private 
persons, we need it still more in judging public 





men. A man concerned in great matters seems 
far removed from the wholesome check that 
comes from putting ourselves in his place. He 
is not. He may decide with more intelligence, 
but, speaking broadly, he decides with the same 
mixture of self-interest and human sympathy 
that governs us in everyday affairs. Give him 
the benefit of that truth and do not judge him 
without trying to think what motive would 
actuate you if you sat where he sits. That kind 
of forbearance, widely practiced, would help 
our political life far more than a good many 
hotly urged nostrums of reform. 


eg 


WOMEN AFTER THE WAR 


OWEVER important we may estimate 

H the influence of the war to be on pol- 

ities, trade, the character and outlook of 

our public men, or the vision of our young men, 
it is no greater than its effect on women. 

It was not necessary to put patriotism into 
their hearts, or sympathy with suffering, or 
zeal to be helpful. The crisis found them eager 
to show what was in them. They waited only 
for their opportunity. Wherever the need was 
greatest their effort to meet it was most con- 
spicuous and enthusiastic and the proportion 
of those who enlisted for service was the 
largest. 

In France and England the number of 
women who did men’s work in munitions fac- 
tories, in transportation, in government or pri- 
vate offices, or who served in hospitals, mounted 
into the millions. In the United States the 
demand was not so exacting, but whatever it 
was the women met it. Those who were not 
needed to replace men drawn into the war 
sought and found work that was useful and 
helpful. No one of this generation will ever 
forget the spectacle of women knitting every- 
where and always, of girls running elevators 
and street cars, or of sisters or friends going 
over as nurses and helpers on the very fields 
of battle. 

That women are to have their reward for 
their splendid devotion to duty is a fine result 
of their conduct, but not the best result. To be 
sure, they are getting the vote; they can sit in 
Congress; a woman has been elected to the 
British House of Commons, and a bill is on 
its way through Parliament with the tacit sup- 
port of the government that enables them to 
take seats in the House of Lords and to become 
judges; but the greatest things that women 
have gained from the war are increased com- 
petence and a broadened outlook. 

Even on the most familiar plane—that of the 
housewife—they have learned and practiced 
thrift by saving food and using economy in 
scores of ways. That lesson they will not forget. 
In emergencies they have always been angels 
of mercy. Now millions of them have acquired 
the habit, which formerly only a few of them 
had, of seeking opportunities to relieve dis- 
tress. The absence of husbands and brothers 
in the army has led them to study the large 
matters that concern society, the nation, the 
world, as they never studied them before, and 
so has helped to qualify them to take the part 
in public affairs to which they will now be 
entitled. They have learned their own strength 
and their ability to engage in occupations from 
which they once debarred themselves as much 
as men debarred them. 


es 
WHO KILLED FRANZ FERDINAND? 


E know of course that Gavrilo Prinzip, 

V V a Bosnian Serb, fired the shot that 

killed the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
and set the world aflame; but there has always 
been ground for suspicion that the affair was 
not so simple as it was made to appear. It is 
certain that there were many persons of influ- 
ence in Vienna and Budapest and even in 
Berlin who were resigned to having the heir 
apparent removed, whereas no one had less 
reason than the Slavs of Austria to put him 
out of the way. 

The diary of Count Czernin, late premier of 
Austria-Hungary, has been found in Prague 
in part and published. It does not reveal the 
circumstances of the tragedy of Sarajevo, but 
it does contain much about the dead Archduke 
and about the internal politics of Austria- 
Hungary. It says frankly that Franz Ferdinand 
disliked the Magyar nobles and was hated 
by them, that he was friendly to the Slavs, 
—his wife was a Bohemian countess,—and 
that he chafed under the subjection of Austria 
to Berlin. His dream was of a triple rather 
than a dual monarchy: when he should come to 
the throne he meant to give the Slavs of the 
empire self-government and an equal share 
with the Germans and the Magyars in directing 
national affairs. He was already planning how 





to deliver Austria from its humiliating sub- 
servience to Germany. The Pan-German con- 
spiracy against the peace of Europe would not 
have thriven with Franz Ferdinand on the 
throne; Count Tisza and the other Magyar 
nobles saw their mastery of the empire and 
their lordship over the Slav peoples of Croatia 
and Bosnia threatened by his accession. 

Then came Sarajevo—and all that has fol- 
lowed. 

It is true that Prinzip wasa Slav; but he was 
young,—a mere boy,—and not even the Rus- 
sian secret police understood better than the 
Austrian police the business of ‘‘provoking’’ 
a crime that they wished to have committed. 
Some day we may know what the Kaiser and 
Franz Ferdinand talked about when they met 
at Konopischt not long before the murder; 
some day we may know who stirred up Prinzip 
to shoot the Archduke ; some day we may know 
why, after the first attempt on the Archduke’s 
life, he was suffered to ride unguarded through 
the streets of Sarajevo, and why there was 
not the slightest attempt made to prevent the 
second murderous attack. 

The history of the house of Austria is 
stained by more than one black mystery. The 
shameful details of the death of the Emperor 
Franz Josef’s only son have never been re- 
vealed. The death of Franz Ferdinand is a still 
darker and more terrible mystery. No one could 
hope to profit from it except the Magyar aris- 
‘tocracy, who saw an enemy removed, and the 
German military party, who found in it an 
excuse for the war they desired. Whether they 
plotted the assassination we cannot yet be sure. 
Their crimes, however, have been so great that, 
despicable as such a deed would be, we cannot 
help believing that they were capable of it. 


es 


A MIRACLE TO WATCH FOR 


OME evening in the latter part of this 
S month, when the sun has gone down and 
the dusk is settling, the ground about the 
trees in a score of places east of the Mississippi 
River will begin to stir, and from holes that 
will appear in the surface will come crawling 
millions, perhaps billions, of insects not unlike 
beetles. Almost without pause they will make 
for the nearest tree and begin to ascend the 
trunk. They will climb until they find a place 
where they can get a good grip on the bark 
with their forefeet. Each one then will take 
hold, brace himself and hump his shoulders 
until the skin splits from the neck down the 
back. Each will then struggle like a man who 
is trying to get out of a tight and sweaty shirt. 
When the struggle is over there will be cling- 
ing to the bark a creature dressed in snowy 
white, with two black patches on his back, eyes 
of coral red, and a pair of rudimentary wings. 
The wings grow rapidly. By the next day they 
will be full size, hard and glistening, veined 
with red, and folded like a roof over the crea- 
ture’s back. The body will have changed from 
white through reddish brown to nearly black. 
The woods will then begin to thrill and vi- 
brate with a sound that penetrates the ear like 
a knife—a sound that a Massachusetts historian 
of early days described as ‘‘ Such a constant 
yelling noise as made all the woods ring.. . 
and ready to deaf the hearers.’’ It is the cul- 
mination of one of the marvels of the insect 
world: the arrival at maturity of the periodic 
cicada, more commonly known as the seven- 
teen-year locust. 

The shrill note, which only the males can 
make, is not a song, but an infinitely rapid 
vibration of a membrane, or tympanum, moved 
by powerful muscles. Take a tin pail that has 
a slightly buckled bottom and push the bottom 
in and out. You get the same kind of note. If 
you could move it more than seventeen times 
a second, the note would be continuous. 

To the female, that shrill note is a love song. 
She chooses some Caruso whose voice pleases 
her, and they mate. In a little while she pro- 
ceeds to lay the eggs that are to become her 
offspring of the next generation—children that 
she will never see, whose voices will sound 
upon a world of unpredictable change. 

To perform that last great function of her 
life she crawls out upon a slender twig of last 
year’s growth, in which the sap is quick. 
There, with an implement that may well have 
given to man the idea of the steam or com- 
pressed-air drill,—a horny cylinder in which 
two chisel blades play up and down in grooves, 
—she digs a trench, or slit, in the bark and in 
it lays the eggs. Her life work is now done, 
and in a few days she dies. 

When, in a few weeks, the young hatch, 
they are like ants with strong front claws. 
They drop from the twig to the ground, crawl 
into the nearest fissure, burrow to a depth of 
from six inches to two feet, and there live 
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however. ——The elections to the soviet coun- | 





seeps into their bodies from the soil or that 
they suck from roots. So the round of life is 
completed. 

The brood that is due this month has ap- 
peared on time ever since the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century and probably from a date far 
earlier. Among the places where it may be ex- 
pected are the District of Columbia, northern 
Virginia, northern West Virginia, southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, most of New Jersey, regions 
near New York City, western Long Island, 
near Niagara Falls, Rutland, Vermont, west- 
ern North Carolina, northern Georgia, many 
places in Ohio, all of Indiana, northern Ken- 
tueky, southern Michigan, eastern Illinois, 
and Sauk City, Wisconsin. Contrary to the 
usual belief, the insects do little damage. They 
eat no vegetation of consequence. The only 
harm they do is injuring young trees, espe- 
Gially orchard trees, by puncturing the new 
twigs for a place to lay their eggs. 


a a 
CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From April 10 to April 16) 


EACE CONFERENCE.—On April 14 

President Wilson announced that the peace 
terms were so nearly agreed upon that the 
German delegates had been invited to attend 
at Versailles on April 25.—The conference 
has decided to put the Saar Valley under the | 
control of the League of Nations for fifteen 
years, the coal mines to be used during that | 
period by the French. At the end of the fifteen 
years a plebiscite will be held to determine the 
future of the region. —— The amount of repara- 
tion to be paid by Germany was finally fixed 
at approximately $25,000,.000,000; one fifth is 
to be paid within two years, two fifths through 
bond issues running for thirty years, and two 
fifths whenever a commission appointed for 
that purpose can decide how it shall be done. 
It was reported also that the conference had 
determined to put the former Kaiser on trial 
before an international high tribunal, for vio- 
lation of international morality and of the 
sanctity of treaties. ‘The Adriatic question was 
still unsettled when this record closed. —— 
The Irish delegates from the United States, 
Mr. Edward F. Dunne, Mr. Frank P. Walsh 
and Mr. M. J. Ryan, arrived in Paris on 
April 11. They asked to be heard by the 
Council of Four on the question of granting 
self-government to Ireland. ——On April 12 a 
summary of the amended covenant of the 
League of Nations was made public. It con- 
tains a specific guarantee of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but does not include the declaration 
of racial equality that the Japanese delegates 
asked for. It provides for amendment of the 
compact by a majority vote, and permits any 
nation to withdraw after giving two years’ 
notice. Geneva was chosen as the seat of the 
league organization. The amended draft seems 
likely to meet some of the objections made to 
the first draft by members of the United States 
Senate, but it appears to be less satisfactory 
than the original one to public opinion in 
France and England and also to the repre- 
sentatives of Japan and China. —— Mr. Lloyd 
George returned to England, and on April 16 
spoke in the House of Commons, to defend 
the conference against the charge of unneces- 
sary delays. He declared that there were no 
serious differences within the inner council. 


S 


ICTORY LOAN.—It was announced that 

the fifth Liberty Loan, called the Victory 
Loan, now under subscription, would be for 
$4,500, 000,000 instead of for $6,000,000, 000, as 
originally planned. The notes are to run for 
only three or four years, and are of two classes, 
one carrying 454 per cent interest and the other 
334 per cent. Those bearing the lower interest 
are freed from every sort of income taxation. 


Ss 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS.—On April 11 Director-General 
Hines announced that the government had 
granted further wage increases to train crews 
amounting in all to $65,000,000 annually. 
e 
| pee was reported from Mexico 
City that Gen. Emiliano Zapata had been 
killed in a battle between his followers and the 
government troops. For ten years Zapata had 
kept control of the State of Morelos, in oppo- 
sition to whatever government was in power 
in the national capital. 
3S 
URKEY.—On April 12 Kemal Bey, for- 
merly governor of Diarbekr, was publicly 
hanged in Constantinople for his share in the 
Armenian massacres and deportations in his 
district. e 


USTRIA - HUNGARY. — The soldiers’ 
councils meeting in Vienna voted against 

the establishment of a soviet republic and in 
favor of a socialist government. A soviet re- 





public was proclaimed in the city of Salzburg, 


cils in Hungary passed off quietly on April 10. 


The people apparently took little interest in| ' £ ae 


the elections. A number of German officers, 
formerly attached to Marshal von Mackensen’s 
army, have taken service under the Budapest 
government and are helping to organize a Red 
army. ° 


TALY.—The situation as regards both food 

and coal is reported to be serious, and an 
increased supply of both is required if Italy is 
to remain tranquil. There have been several 
demonstrations by the radical socialists in 
sympathy with the Bolsheviki of Russia and 
Hungary, but so far the mass of the people 
remains uncorrupted. 


S 


OREA.—Tokyo reported that the nation- 
alist demonstrations were increasing in 
all parts of the country. They were generally 
passive in character, but were repressed with 
severity by the Japanese soldiers. It is reported 
that Dr. Eli Mowry and Dr. A. W. Gillis, Pres- 
byterian missionaries from the United States, 
had been arrested for permitting the printing of 
nationalist propaganda on the mission presses. 
Ss 
GYPT.—The release of a number of na- 
tionalist leaders by Gen. Allenby was 
‘followed by renewed disturbances in Cairo, 
and more than one hundred persons were 
killed or wounded before the riots were sup- 
pressed. The mob was especially hostile to 
Armenian residents of Cairo and killed a 
number of them. e 


| | | Geter —Paris reported that the Moscow 


government had agreed to suspend the 
terror and to give up its efforts to extend Bol- 
shevism to other countries in return for recog- 
nition by the Allied nations and a certain 
supply of necessary foods. It has refused, how- 
ever, to call a constituent assembly or to 
consent to democratic elections in Russia. —— 
Mr. Hoover, director-general of the Allied 
relief organization, has asked Dr. Nansen to 
beeome the head of an international commis- 
sion to investigate the possibility of supplying 
Russia with food, if hostilities were suspended. 
Fifty million dollars monthly would be required 
to carry out the plan Mr. Hoover is inclined to 
recommend.—— The American cruisers Gal- 
veston and Chester were reported at Murmansk 
with reinforcements for the Allied force in 
northern Russia. The War Department ad- 
mitted that what amounted to a mutiny had 
occurred in a company of soldiers from Mich- 
igan in service in the Archangel region. The 
company refused to go to the front unless its 


early withdrawal to the United States was | 


guaranteed. —— The Archangel government 
has called a meeting of -the district zemstvo 
and municipal assembly for May 1.—— The 
Franeco- Greek troops on the Crimea have 
given up Perekop and Simferopol to the Bol- 
sheviki and withdrawn toward Sebastopol. 
——The government at Omsk reported the de- 
feat of two Bolshevik regiments southwest of 
Perm. The financial situation of the govern- 
ment was declared to be increasingly strong. 





— Copenhagen heard that the Bolsheviki | 


were abandoning Vilna in the face of the Lith- 
uanian advance. —— Mr. 
himself the soviet ambassador to the United 
States, has demanded that the Russian em- 
bassy at Washington, with all its records and 
all moneys in the United States belonging to 
the former Russian government, be turned 
over to him. ° 


ERMANY.—The dispatches from Munich 

indicate a state of hopeless confusion 
there. On April 11 the new soviet government 
of Bavaria was reported to be overthrown by 
a counter-revolution, but by April 15 it was 
again in control. 
was constant and stubborn. Elsewhere in Bava- 
ria the soviet revolution seems to make little 
progress, and the Hoffmann government, tem- 
porarily seated at Bamberg, was said to be 
maintaining its authority in Regensburg, Augs- 
burg, Wiirzburg and Schweinfurt. —— The 
Berlin government announced its intention 
to reéstablish order in Munich by force if 
the common sense of the Bavarians could not 
achieve that result without outside assistance. 
—aA crowd of disgruntled soldiers, angry at 
a ruling of Herr Neuring, the war minister of 
Saxony, concerning the pay to be given to 
wounded soldiers, broke into the ministry, 
seized the minister, threw him into the Elbe 
and shot him as he tried to swim out. Martial 
law was proclaimed in Dresden, and troops 
were sent from Berlin to aid in keeping order. 
— More than 400,000 men were said to be on 
strike in the coal-mining district along the 
Ruhr River, and all activity in that busiest 
of German industrial regions was at a stand- 
still. ——Spartacan outbreaks in Diisseldorf and 
Danzig were reported, and blood was shed 
freely in suppressing them.——The National 
Assembly at Weimar has excluded members of 
the royal family from the presideney of Ger- 
many for a term of fifteen years. Coant Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau, addressing the assembly, said 


that the present government of Germany would | 


not sign a peace that deviated essentially from 
President Wilson’s ‘‘fourteen points. ’’ 


Martens, who calls 
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300,000 Friends ~y 


The New Light Weight $1395 Enduring Car 
Wins Friends Because of Its Performance 


Advertise the Essex 


We advertise the Essex merely to get people to examine and ride 
in the car. 








We have found no way to describe it that is half so impressive 
as a demonstration. 


The Essex was announced with the statement that it was to be 
advertised by those who would ride in it. The car would not be 
advertised as other cars have been advertised. 


No claims would be made for it. People were asked to go see 
it—take a ride and we would rely upon its quality to speak for itself. 


You know how the Essex has won its place by what people are 
saying about it. 


On the first day the Essex was shown—January 16th—close to 
five thousand people in all parts of the country responded to the 
invitation to ride in the Essex. 


Had Been Expected 
Two Years 


The response was iarge because the Essex had been expected for 
two years. But only the distributors and a few others had been per- 
mitted to ride in it up to that time. 


Now it is known in every section. 


It has awakened the interest of all who realize the value of low 
first cost, economical operation, combined with qualities of per- 
formance, riding ease, endurance and other attractions heretofore 
obtainable in only large and costly cars. 


Users of big cars are enthusiastic over the Essex because they 
have found it to possess the very qualities most prized in the cars 
they operate and at a great saving in cost and expense of operation. 


But users of good light weight cars are the most urgent supporters 
of the Essex. 


They see in it all the advantages they know in their cars with the 
additional qualities of cars that cost two and three times as much as 
they have paid for their automobiles. 


Essex Qualities Not 
Comparable to Any Car 


No other one car is like the Essex in degree of beauty, comfort, 
performance or endurance. Other cars closely match it in some of 
these particulars. But those who attempt to describe the Essex use 
a dozen different well-known makes for comparison. 


Its lightness and cost are compared to the cars best known for 
their class. Performance comparisons go into the high-priced car 
field. Essex speed, Essex acceleration and Essex hill climbing are 
almost invariably stated in terms of such performance as are made 
by cars best known in those particulars. 


The finest and costliest closed cars are referred to as being the 
nearest to Essex in riding quality. 


Cars that have proved their leadership in the field of endurance 
are the standard by which the long hfe of the Essex is measured. 


And the appointment detail of the Essex is expressed in terms 
which describe the most desirable makes in that particular. 


Note How People Agree 
on the Essex 
These facts are merely suggestive of the Essex. 


People who know the Essex understand how completely it meets 
their idea of motor car value. 


The interesting fact about what one hears among motorists is the 
practically universal approval everyone has for it. 


There is no middle ground endorsement. It is nearest to being a 
unanimously accepted car than any we have ever known. 


Get acquainted with the Essex. Its value will prompt you to say 
such nice things about it as will richly reward us for advertising to 
you to go see it. 
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di 


May the Milkmaid 
M 


That winsome Milkmaid, 
apple-blossom May, 
From fragrant orchards breathes 
her sweet behests: 
Her bees shall toil; her butter- 
flies shall play; 
Her wrens and orioles shall 
build their nests. 





Arthur Guiterman 




















THE DEVIL’S DICE 


HE discussion grew animated as Edward 
McLean and his brother Robert dis- 
cussed the arrest of a noted criminal 
who had made an apparently foolish 
oversight in covering up his trail. Ed- 
ward maintained that it was nothing 

but sheer carelessness on the part of an overconfi- 
dent criminal grown bold in crime. Robert main- 
tained that it was the Nemesis that follows all 
wrongdoing, and held that the odds are against 
every criminal because the world is arranged for 
moral ends and must in the end frustrate evil- 
doers. They appealed to their father, who had 
been an interested listener to the debate. 

“Tt is a significant fact, boys,” said their father 
after pondering a moment, ‘‘that there are very 
few successful criminals. It nearly always hap- 
pens that a great offender is caught by his own 
carelessness. If you saw the situation staged you 
could almost scold him for his foolishness. But the 
fact that he does not take precautions against his 
own carelessness argues that we are here dealing 
with something like a moral law. It seems to be 
one of the peculiar qualities of evil to delude the 
wrongdoer. The Bible says that God gives up the 
evildoer to believe a lie. 

“‘We believe that the three angles of a triangle 
make two right angles, that bodies fall downward, 
that nature abhors a vacuum. We need to believe 
just as surely that justice is as inevitable as grav- 
ity. Let a man believe that by his sharp wit he can 
elude or defy a moral law, that he can transgress 
@ moral law with impunity; then in his view of 
life virtue may be a mistake, wrong may get the 
upper hand and all things may work together 
for the good of the ungodly. But in such a uni- 
verse life would be intolerable. The world is 
against the wrongdoer. That is what is meant by 
the old proverbs, ‘The devil’s dice are always 
loaded,’ and ‘He who sups with Satan needs a 
long spoon.’ 

“Do you remember what Emerson said about 
that? It runs like this: ‘The league between virtue 
and nature engages all things to assume a hostile 
front to vice. The beautiful laws and substances 
of the world persecute and whip the traitor. He 
finds that things are arranged for truth and benefit, 
but there is no den in the wide world to hide a 
rogue. Commit a crime, and the earth is made of 
glass. Commit a crime, and it seems as if a coat 
of snow fell on the ground, such as reveals in the 
woods the track of every partridge and fox and 
squirrel and mole. You cannot recall the spoken 
word, you cannot wipe out the foot track, you 
cannot draw up the ladder, so as to leave no inlet 
or clue. Some damning circumstance always tran- 
spires. The laws and substances of nature—water, 
snow, wind, gravitation—become penalties to the 
thief.’ 

“You are both right. It is carelessness on the 
part of the criminal. But that very blindness is 
part of the moral order of the universe. ‘The stars 
in their courses fought against Sisera.’ They fight 
against everyone who does wrong. That is the 
tragedy of every evildoer: he is fighting the stars.” 


og 
DECORATED 


S Sara Jevons went down the walk, 
with every ribbon and frill on her radi- 
ating triumph, Nancy Landis drew a 
hard breath. 

“lt took every atom of resolution I 
possessed not to say some hateful thing 
and — puncture her! Oh, of course I’m glad for 

Rick,—we’re all proud of him,—but I can’t see what 

Sara had todo with his getting a medal. And when 

I think of the thousands of boys who were eating 

their hearts out because they couldn’t get to the 

front and yet kept right on doing the drudgery 
day after day without a word of complaint—when 

I think of Steve — Pen Driscoll, I don’t see how 

you stood it!” 

Pen looked round then, and Nancy saw to her as- 
tonishment that her eyes were shining gloriously. 

“It would have half killed me yesterday,” she 
admitted, ‘‘but to-day — O Nancy, Steve is going 
to get a ‘decoration’ that he wouldn’t exchange for 
any medal in the world!” 

*‘But—how can he?’’ Nancy stammered. ‘Just 
peeling potatoes — oh, forgive me, Pen! That 
sounds dreadfully, but you Know how I feel about 
you both.” 

Pen’s hand closed warmly over Nancy’s. It was 
not necessary to answer that. 

‘**You see,” she explained, ‘‘all these months 
while Steve has been so great over his drudgery I 
knew that way back inside he was fighting some- 
thing that struck at his heart—the fear that his 
club boys would think him cowardly. They’re little 
chaps, you know,—too young to see the biggest 
things,—or I was afraid that they were. But I 
made up my mind, when I felt that fear in one of 
Steve’s letters, that they’d got to understand. So I 
set to work to make them. You know they’ve been 
meeting here every week—they promised Steve 
that they would. I’m not in the room during their 





























business meeting, but I come in with the refresh- 
ments and the games. I had to go slow at first, 
because they were shy with me, but I had Steve’s 
letters to read, and then we’d talk them over. 

“At first the boys were all for the big heroes; 
then they began to talk about the ‘doughboys who 
just fought, you bet!’ So step by step I got them 
back behind the lines to where Steve was paring 
potatoes. 

“Last night—oh, [’m a goose to cry, but I’m so 
happy ! —\ast night I noticed an uneasiness in the 
crowd. I couldn’t imagine the reason, and I tried 
to ignore it—which, of course, made it longer get- 
ting out. But it came at last. The president ex- 
plained how they’d decided that the hardest thing 
of all was not to ‘get a whack’ at the Huns, and 
that fellows that could pare potatoes for the flag 
without fussing were just about the bravest of all. 
So they’d voted to rename their club. It was to be 
the Steve Driscoll Potato Squad! Nancy, they put 
the potato in! And they had drawn up resolutions 
to send to Steve. O Nancy, think when he gets it!” 

This time it was Nancy who answered without 


words. 
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THE INGENIOUS PARAVANE 


OW that the war is over we are beginning to 
N get some very interesting information about 

the secret contrivances that were used to 
meet the constant peril of the enemy mines and 
submarines in the narrow seas between England 
and the Continent. One of the most remarkable 
inventions was the paravane, or “P.V.,”’ which a 
writer in the London Times thus describes: 

The secret has been so jealously guarded that 
up to the very end the Germans had no idea of 
the means whereby the tough steel wires one and 
one half inches thick by which they moored their 
mines were cut, and cut so repeatedly as to lead 
them in the latter days of the war to abandon 
mine laying altogether. A few months after the 
contrivance was perfected, it had been fitted to 
every vessel of the Grand Fleet, and shortly after 
that its use by merchant shipping became general. 

After the equipping ofthe fleet with paravanes 
only two ships—His Majesty’s Steamship Cassan- 
dra and a light cruiser—were sunk by mines, and 
so complete is the protection that paravanes afford 
that squadrons of warships now steam with impu- 
nity through the thickest mine fields. The para- 
vanes deflect the mines, cut their mooring ropes, 
and render them harmless. Armed with two sets 
of paravanes, one pair towed from the bows and 
one towed from amidships, a modern battleship 
is about as much afraid of mines as a tank is of 
shrapnel splinters. 

Essentially, the paravane consists of a long, 
buoyant, pear-shaped metal body. Ordinarily, this 
would float on the surface of the water, but a plane 
placed under the broad end of the body and inclin- 
ing downward, serves, as the paravane is towed 
through the water, to drive it below the surface. 
The principle is the same as that by which the pull 
on a string drives a kite upward in the air. Once 
down, the paravane is kept at a constant depth by 
a fishlike tail rudder, actuated by a delicate hydro- 
static valve. 

The paravane, carrying a load of about four hun- 
dred pounds of T.N.T., and capable of being towed 
at any depth up to about two hundred feet, and 
any speed up to twenty-eight knots, proved a for- 
midable weapon against submerged submarines. 
The towing rope, touching a sunken submarine, 
slipped along its smooth sides until the nose of the 
paravane was brought into violent contact with the 
hull of the submarine. At once the T.N.T. exploded 
and the U-boat was destroyed. By another ingen- 
ious appliance it was provided that, if the towing 
rope, instead of slipping along the submarine’s 
side, became nipped or caught in some part of its 


| exterior, the increased tension of the rope actu- 


ated the striking mechanism and fired the charge. 

The outcome of the explosive paravane was the 
twin paravane, with one side of the depressing 
plane weighted, so that it towed, not in the ship’s 
wake, but obliquely outward and away from the 
hull. These paravanes are towed in pairs, one on 
either side, from a point as low down on the ship’s 
bows as possible. The towing ropes stand away, 
therefore, at a considerable angle from the ship’s 
hull, and mine-mooring ropes, which are encoun- 
tered as the ship moves forward, are forcibly de- 
flected from the ship and along the whole length 
of the towing rope, until they come to the para- 
vane itself. Here a sharp saw set in a slot, into 
which the rush of water forces the mine cable, 
severs it instantly, and the released mine rushes 
to the surface, where it can be immediately de- 
tected and destroyed. 
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IN THE PATH OF PERIL 


HEN I was six years old, writes a sub- 

scriber, father bought a farm in the new 

prairie country of Grundy County, Iowa, 
about twenty-five miles west of Waterloo, where 
we had lived for nearly six years. In the early 
spring of 1870 we moved to our new home, and 
soon afterwards father put in his crops. Early in 
August the wheat was ready for the harvest, and 
father engaged our neighbor Mr. Roby with his 
header and header crew to cut the grain. 

They came to our place early one gray August 
morning to harvest the crop. The header cut a 
wide swath and quickly began to eat its way 
through our field. It was a big, unwieldy machine, 
propelled by two teams, one at either end of a 
long evener that was attached to the rear of a 
big beam that extended back from the machine. 
The main part of the machine ran ahead of the 
teams. Mr. Roby guided the header from a plat- 
form at the rear end of the main beam behind the 
teams. He turned it by means of a handle that 
operated the rudder wheel; when he wanted to 
7 A he used the reins fastened to a post in front 
of him, 

Mr. Roby’s header was too wide to pass through 
our wagon gate, and so that morning father had 
pulled out one of the big gateposts to make room. 
The hole thus left made possible an incident the 
memory of which was never erased from the minds 
of any of us. 

By mid-afternoon the harvesting of the grain- 
field had been completed, and Mr. Roby, anxious 
to get away in order to fill other contracts, imme- 
diately headed the big hine toward the house, 
to pass out through the gateway where he had 
entered in the morning. He threw the header out 
of gear and urged the horses into a trot. 

At that moment we children were playing about 
the yard. Our little brother, Benjamin, three and 
a half years old, chanced to spy the post hole and 
playfully climbed down into it, with no thought 
of approaching danger. His head was just high 
enough to be caught by the pointed sickle guards 
through which the sickle works, as the machine 





advanced. But no one happened to see him at first, 
and before he realized his peril seemingly certain 
death faced him. We had all turned as the great 
machine lumbered nearer, and then in one flash 
of painful comprehension we saw the little lad. 
Father, near the barn, mother, near the house, we 
children in the yard, and little Benjamin himself, 
all at the same instant were struck dumb with 
horror. 

Almost in the same second Mr. Roby, guiding 
the awkward machine from his platform at the 
rear, saw and comprehended. The rapidly advanc- 
ing machine was only a few yards from the boy, 
and there seemed to be no way to avert the trag- 
edy, when, with an agonized yell of ‘“‘Whoa!” to 
the horses, Mr. Roby turned the rudder handle to 
one side, thus throwing the rudder wheel cross- 
wise to the direction of the advancing machine. 
In the same breath he jumped forward, seized 
the reins, and fairly threw the horses back on their 
haunches. By those drastic means he brought the 
big machine to the quickest possible stop, but such 
was its impetus that when it had ceased to ad- 
vance, the deadly sickle guards were within a 
scant six feet of the boy. 

Father was the first to recover from the shock 
of fear enough to rush forward and gently lift the 
still erect but trembling little form from the path 
of danger. 
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THE GOLFING FARMERETTE 

















Ffarmer—Here’s your hoe, rake and spade. 
Fashionable Land Worker (newly arrived) —Oh, 
how nice! And where shall I find my caddy? 
—Bert Thomas in London Opinion. 
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HIGH FINANCE 


HERE are people who maintain that women 
have no financial aptitude. They are wrong. 
Even the lady bank clerk who carried the 
sum of the debit column to the top of the credit 
column and added it in got the total correct. As 
she remarked, it came to the same thing in the 
end, except that she had the amounts in one total 
instead of in two. The feminine financial genius 
differs from that of the male, but it is genius nev- 
ertheless. Every day proves it. 

One morning a couple of months ago, says a 
writer in the Windsor Magazine, I had an agoniz- 
ing shave. I tried all three of my razors without 
satisfaction, and, concluding that it was time they 
were sharpened, I put two of them aside to be 
taken to the local hardware shop. 

A week later I came across them where I had 
left them. I put them in another place and forgot 
them again. Eventually I asked my wife to take 
them to the shop for me. 

“How much will they cost?’ she asked. 

“A couple of shillings, I expect—I don’t really 
know,” I answered. “Shall 1 give it to you now or 
wait until they have been done?” 

“Now,” said Joan. 

Whereupon, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, I placed half a crown upon the breakfast 
table and did not receive any change. 

The razors were due back in three days. After a 
fortnight I suggested to Joan that she should call 
for them or ask the maid to do so. 

“They will cost eighteen pence,” Joan said. 
“You had better give me the money, so that I 
won’t forget it.” 

I protested that I had paid her previously. 

“No, dear,” said Joan. “I distinctly remember 
that you had no change—nothing less than half a 
crown.” 

I paid one shilling and sixpence. 

Another week passed, and my remaining razor 
acquired an edge like a raspberry cane. I decided 
to call myself for the two under repair. 

The lady assistant was most apologetic. It really 
was not their fault; there was scarcely a razor 
setter left in the district, and the man to whom my 
razors had been intrusted worked only when he 
pleased. The charge was one and ninepence. I 
paid it on the spot and saw the amount rung up 
on the cash register. 

The razors had been well sharpened, and I was 
satisfied. Two were enough to go on with, and I 
left the third in a drawer in the hope that it was 
“tired” and would recover of itself. 

At the end of the month I received a bill from 
the hardware shop for one and fourpence, charge 
for setting two razors. I gave it to Joan. 

“How ridiculous!” she said. “I paid for them 
the day after you got them back. But you didn’t 
repay me, did you, dear?” 

My birthday is coming shortly. I am going to 
buy myself a safety razor—one with blades that 
must not be resharpened. 
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A GREAT BIRD FIGHT 


CORRESPONDENT writes an interesting 
account of his experiences with an unfamil- 
iar variety of hawk—probably the goshawk, 

which, according to many observers, was driven 
far south of the arctic regions it usually inhabits 
by the severe winter of 1917-1918. 

It was on the afternoon of September 10, 1918, 
writes our friend, perhaps an hour before sun- 
down. I was walking along the state road in the 
town of Lowell, Vermont, about fifteen miles from 
the Canadian line. Suddenly the air seemed all 
alive with crows a little way-ahead of me. There 
were about forty of them, flying here and there in 
an aimless way, but evidently much excited. At 
first I could not understand what it meant. But 





soon I made out a hawk flying swiftly among them 








and singling out one crow for attack. He flew 
against him again and again, striking him with 
great force and bringing him lower each time. 

Finally, the hawk got the crow down within six 
feet of the ground, directly in front of me; then 
he circled with wonderful swiftness and, coming 
round, struck the crow such a tremendous blow 
that he fell over the fence into the field at my right, 
not twenty-five feet from me. Then, in a second, 
the hawk was standing on his prey. 

Had I concealed myself, the hawk would prob- 
ably have killed the crow and torn him to pieces. 
But, as I walked nearer, he flew to a post a few 
yards away. There he sat and eyed me savagely, 
with cold, yellow eyes, and then, as I came close, 
flew off very low and very swiftly toward the 
woods, fifty rods to my left. Apparently, the crow 
had not as yet been seriously injured, for he soon 
recovered and flew off to join the other crows, 
which by that time had alighted in two trees on a 
hill to my right. I never saw so many crows in two 
trees in my life. They were evidently awaiting the 
outcome of the battle. 

The hawk was not very large. I have shot much 
larger ones. He seemed narrow in body, or else 
thin in flesh. But he was strong. I never saw a 
hawk fly so swiftly or strike so hard. In fact, had 
I not seen it with my own eyes, I should have 
said it was impossible for a hawk to strike such 
resounding blows. Not more than three minutes 
passed from his first attack until he had the crow 
on the ground under his feet. 
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A YUKON WASH - UP 


EFORE I was appointed to my municipal 
job, writes the first city clerk of Dawson in 
MacLean’s Magazine, I was in charge of 

the Dawson office of Chute & Wills. At that time 
Chute was piling up a tremendous fortune on Gold 
Run Creek, and naturally had to talk about it. He 
offered me his cabin, and I moved in. It was a 
comfortable cabin, but at one time I was inclined 
to regret that I was there. I was cleaning up the 
yard to get ready for spring planting. A piece of 
wood stuck up from the ground, and in loosening 
it I stuck my shovel through the top of a box of 
dynamite that Chute had buried and forgotten! 
The dynamite was frozen and did not explode. 

Soon after the dynamite incident Chute came 
into Dawson with the information that the spring 
wash-up was going to be a record-breaker. 

“Say, Smith, it’s going to take a lot of sacks to 
hold all the yellow stuff I’ve got up there. When 
you come back from Iunch will you bring the gold 
sacks that I left in the woodshed at the cabin?” 

I did so, and Chute and his partner, Doe Wills, 
counted them. 

“Doc, there’s only seventy here,” said Chute. 
““We’ll sure need some more.” 

“How much will one hold?” I asked. 

“Oh, them sacks don’t hold much,” he answered. 
“Only about ten thousand dollars’ worth.” 

I did some rapid calculating. ‘“‘Do you mean to 
say that you’ll have more gold than you can put in 
that pile of sacks there?” 

“T reckon so,” said Chute. 

One day in June I heard the buzz of many voices 
and a loud “Whoa!” in Chute’s familiar twang. 
Going out, I found that he had driven up with a 
big four-horse wagon well loaded with sacks. 
Chute was the happiest man in creation. 

“Wal, got a little over two tons on!” he called to 
me. “It was a purty hard pull over these here 
roads, but I got here. We’ll take this load down to 
the bank and put ’er in.” 

He turned the horses and drove off to the bank, 
and I followed in company with half the popula- 
tion of. Dawson. It took a long time to complete 
the weighing, but it was finally announced that 
the wash-up had brought in a total of a little 


more than eight hundred and eighty-five thousand 
dollars. ‘ 
eg 


CLEMENCEAU IN THE TRENCHES 


N one occasion when Premier Clemenceau 

QO visited the French army at the front, says a 

contributor to Je sais tout, the general who 

was his host suggested a sightseeing trip, but the 
premier declined the invitation. 

“General,” he said, “I did not come here as a 
tourist; I have only one purpose, and that is to 
come into direct personal contact with the private 
soldier. I wish to see him as he faces the enemy.” 

“In this sector,’ was the reply, “it is easy to do 
that. At Post 8 there are only four metres be- 
tween the poilu and his adversary.” 

‘Very well,” said Clemenceau. “I wish to go to 
Post 8.” 

Complete silence reigned in the trenches where 
the soldiers stood, gun in hand, ready to go ‘‘over 
the top.”’ Their faces were tired and deeply lined ; 
in them were the traces of suffering and of anger. 
These men asked no favors, but they forgave 
nothing. In their eyes shone a determined resolu- 
tion to win, and then to punish. When the party 
reached the covered passage leading to Post's, 
the guide told M. Clemenceau that for the remain- 
ing distance he would have to crawl upon his 
stomach, and in that fashion the premier advanced 
until he met a sentry. There for an instant he for- 
got that he was not in the tribune of the Senate 
and, speaking loudly, said: 

“Well, my friend, what —” 

A hard slap cut the sentence short. “Shut up!” 
hissed the sentry. ‘“‘Can’t you hear that Boche 
coughing?” 

The soldier never doubted that his blow had 
saved the man who was destined to lead France 
to victory. He had treated M. Clemenceau like a 
comrade. The premier had been near indeed to 
the private soldier; he had come into direct per- 
sonal contact with him. His desire was realized! 
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THE RULING PASSION 


WEALTHY merchant of England, the late 
A Mr. Asher Wertheimer, says the Argonaut, 
used to tell with great gusto a story of his 
father, Samson Wertheimer, who laid the founda- 
tion of the family fortune. The elder Wertheimer 
never spent money unnecessarily. In the coldest 
weather he would stand for hours outside his shop, 
without a greatcoat. So his two sons, Asher and 
Charles, presented him with a sable coat, for which 
they paid three hundred pounds. Knowing their 
father’s hatred of extravagance, they told him it 
had cost only one hundred pounds. For three or 
four days the old man wore the coat, and then one 
morning he appeared without it. 
“How much did you give for that coat?” he 
asked his sons. 
“A hundred pounds,” was the reply. 
“Then you got it dirt cheap,” retorted the father. 
“T sold it for one hundred and fifty pounds.” 
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DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


The wood folk heard the drums’ loud beat, 
and sound of many marching feet, 
And ringing cheers of “* Welcome home!”’ 
out in the world of men. 
“Oho,” said they, “in some such way 
we’ll welcome back our pretty May. 
We'll have a celebration day when she 
comes home again.”’ 
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£ Prof. Bear should speak, they planned, 
with Dr. Fox upon the stand; 
The bird quintette from Mapleville 
would sing its loveliest; 
And Mr. Owl, the baritone, should give 
selections of his own; 


And all the rabbit girls and boys should 
wear their very best. 
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The day. was fair with balnfy air, and 
banners waving everywhere ; 
The woolliest lamb, all curled and 
7 frilled, was sent to meet the guest; 
And even little rats and things, and 
creatures that had only wings, 
Were given tiny parts to play, and 
waited with the rest. 


Then, tripping light and skipping light 
and laughing clear, a happy sight, 
And flinging flowers left and right, 


came merry, merry May. 
“Oh, wel » wel home!” they cried; 
the banners dipped on every side. 
She curtsied low. “‘ Just think,’ she said, 


“TI have a month to stay!” 








THE MAY BASKET THAT 
WOULD NOT HANG 


BY EDITH LOCHRIDGE REID 


LL day long Bess and Edward had been 
busy making May baskets. There was 
one particularly beautiful basket in the 

lot. It was made of tissue paper and was pink 
with a green lining. At the top of the curved 
handle was tied a pink and green tissue-paper 
bow. The children tucked away a surprise in 
the bottom of each May basket; the prettiest 
surprise of all was in the pink and green basket. 

When they started out at dusk to hang the 
baskets they had not yet decided who was to 
have the best of the lot. ‘‘We’ll talk that over 
on the way,’’ they said. It is hard to run from 
door to door in the spring twilight and hang 
May baskets without being found out, but Bess 
and Edward were so quick and light-footed that 
no one saw them. Laughing softly and dodg- 
ing, they darted round until all the baskets 
had been hung except the pink and green one. 

They stopped short and looked at each other 
in the dim light. Bess held up the basket. ‘‘ For 
Miss Dorothea, I say,’’ she whispered. 

‘* Well, I say so, too,’’ Edward whispered 
back. 

Then they both burst out laughing, because 
they knew that they would not have thought 
of hanging that basket for anyone except Miss 
Dorothea, the best teacher in the world. 

Miss Dorothea lived in the last house on a 
long street, and by the. time the brother and 
sister got there it was nearly dark. They ran 
up on the high porch two steps at a time, on 
their tiptoes ; it would never do to be discovered. 

There was a scratching sound in the house, 
and Bess smothered a laugh. ‘‘Quick, she’s 
making a light!’’ she said. 

But it was not easy to hang Miss Dorothea’s 
May basket. More than one child in Rockville 
loved the bright-faced teacher, and three May 
baskets were already hanging on her door. 

‘*What shall we do?’”’ said Edward in a low 
voice. ‘‘I can’t make it hang.’’ 

Bess was fumbling round in the dark. 
‘*Here’s a screw on the doorbell plate,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘It isn’t screwed in tight. Hang 
the basket there. And hurry!’’ 

They pressed the handle of the basket down 
over the edge of the screw, and it seemed to 
hang there. Then they scampered down the 
steps and through the gate with muffled laugh- 
ter. As the gate clicked softly behind them, 
a little old lady who was sitting at an open 
window next door smiled to herself. 

‘* Hanging May baskets,’’ she said aloud. 
‘‘When I was their age I hung them, too; but 
it is years, now, since I have seen one.’’ 

She sighed, although she did not know it. 

Then all at once a curious thing happened. 
A little hurricane of a May breeze came romp- 
ing in from somewhere. It ruffled the grass 
and bowed the trees; it parted the curtains of 
the old lady’s window, and suddenly it tossed 
a May basket straight into her lap! 

The old lady was so surprised that at first 
she just sat still without a word. It never 
occurred to her that the romping May breeze 
had played a trick on her and on the children 
—had caught up Miss Dorothea’s beautiful 





basket and flung it through the window of the 
house next door. Then she lifted the basket and 
felt it with her hands in the dark. ‘‘ Those dear 
children!’’ she cried. ‘‘They must have crept 
back when I wasn’t looking. Well, well!’’ 
She lighted a candle and looked at her treas- 
ure. Pink, like a rose, she found it, with a 
green lining and a lovely bow. And in the 
bottom lay the surprise: a bunch of violets— 
purple, with two white ones in the middle— 
and six peppermints, three pink and three 
green. She was so happy that she did not 
notice a step in the room until a voice said, 


**So you got a May basket, too.’’ It was the | 


teacher from next door. 

‘*Look at it!’’ cried the little old lady. ‘‘My 
favorite flower, too, and my favorite kind of 
candy. Now how in the world did they know 
that, I wish somebody would tell me!’’ 

The next day Miss Dorothea told her pupils 
the story of the little old lady’s May basket. 

Bess and Edward looked at each other 
quickly. ‘‘Oh!’’ they cried at the same instant. 


After school they told Miss Dorothea the true 
story of the May basket, and they all three 
agreed that they were glad the breeze had be- 
haved the way it did. 
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MERRY-HEART’S PARTY 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


HE smallest of all the elves, Merry- 
Heart, had decided to give a party. Every- 
one knows Merry-Heart, although now 
and then people mistake him for other things. 
Sometimes, for example, his chuckling is 
thought to be only the chirping of a cricket. 
Then again he flies over the garden wall in 
| his new green suit, and some one says, ‘‘ There 
| is a green dragon fly’’; or he comes dodging 
| through the dusk with his lantern and bobs 
|about among the flowers, and some one else 
| cries, ‘Look, a firefly is in the garden!’’ 
| Merry-Heart loved fun, and after he had 
| moved into his new house under the lilac bush, 
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where there were a big toadstool dining table 
and a good many little toadstool chairs, he 
decided to have a housewarming. He gave a 
loud chuckle at the mere thought. 

Then away he flew, with a flirt and a flutter. 
He was gone all day long, and if you could 
have seen his pantry that evening you would 
have understood what he had been busy about. 
The shelves were crammed with good things 
to eat. The little thin brown shells that Merry- 
Heart had gone all the way to the seashore to 
buy he changed into crispy, crusty tarts, and 
the tiny white stones into rolls made of fairy 
wheat. The buttercup petals were pats of fresh 
butter, and the pink clover tops were clusters 
of fairy goblets, each one brimful of honey- 
sweet liquid. There were small green cheeses 
from the meadow and scarlet and blue berries 
from the » ods. 

Merry-Heart swept his house clean, dusted 
the leaf curtain and set the toadstool table. In 
the middle of the table he put an acorn cup 
filled with forget-me-not blossoms. Then he 
hurried away to issue invitations to his party. 
A little later on some one who did not know 
looked down toward the garden and said, ‘‘See 
that bright firefly!’’ What the person really 
saw was Merry-Heart with his lantern, lighting 
the way to his party. It took an hour to get 
them all there. 

It was rather a queer-looking lot of guests 
that finally sat down round the toadstool table. 
None of them had been able to wear party 
clothes, and none had brought a gift to the 
housewarming. But Merry-Heart did not mind 
that in the least ; he was perfectly well satisfied 
with the company just as they were. 

There was a fairy at the table with draggled, 
torn wings. Some people would have thought 
her a butterfly that had almost been caught in 
a net while out calling on some flowers. There 
was an old soldier who had lost a leg in battle; 
a person who did not know might have thought 
him only a beetle who had been stepped on by 
mistake while he was guarding the lawn. There 
was a farmer who came in brown overalls, 
because he had no other clothes. Seen in the 
daytime, he could easily have been mistaken for 
the brown worm that digs in the kitchen gar- 
den. They were all like that, not stylish people, 
but good-hearted, and just the right kind to 
make a housewarming merry and successful. 

Merry-Heart had hired the Katydid band 
for the night, and the music was well worth 
listening to. All the guests had plenty to eat, 
and there was a forget-me-not for each one to 
take away in his buttonhole. They did not 
leave until after the morning star had begun 
to shine. 

After the guests had gone, Merry - Heart 
began to clear away the feast. ‘‘I do hope the 
strawberry jam in the tarts was good,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘that the clover juice was sweet and 
the berries were ripe.’’ 

He peeped into his pantry among the lilac 
roots and found that every single crumb had 
been eaten. Then he remembered that he had 
forgotten to eat anything himself. 

‘*Tt’s strange that I don’t feel hungry,’’ 
thought Merry-Heart. 

But it was not strange; the truth is, he was 
so full of contentment and happiness that he 
did not have any room for hunger. 
































Re- Finish 
your car with 
Acme Quality 

Motor Car 

Finish! 


NCE experience the genu- 

ine satisfaction and slight 
expense required to re-dress 
your car with Acme Quality 
Motor Car Finish—and you'll 
never again let your automo- 
bile get into the neglect class. 
Results are a revelation! 


Put it square up to Acme 
Quality and the simple Acme 
directions printed on every 
package of 


ACME 
QUALITY 


MOTOR CAR FINISH 


Effects are beautiful and 
lasting. If you want a pro- 
fessional finish put it up to 
Acme Quality and the profes- 
sional painter. 


If your car doesn’t need repainting 
all over it is entirely practical to re- 
finish shabby parts such as wheels, 
fenders, running gear, radiator, horn 
bracket, dust shield metal, springs 
and like surfaces. ‘Think how re- 
sale values can be increased. 


For your own satisfaction we sug- 
gest you install an Acme Quality 
Paint shelf in your garage — and 
stock it with these always needed 
materials : 


Acme Quality Motor Car Finish— 
one quart of Undercoater, one quart 
of color and one quart of Auto Clear 
Finishing, Acme Quality Auto Hood 
and Fender Enamel, one pint, Acme 
Quality Mohair Top Dressing and 
Waterproofing, one quart, Acme 
Quality Paint and Varnish Remover, 
one pint, Acme Quality Auto Polish, 
one quart, Acme Quality Aluminum 
Enamel, one-half pint. 


Acme Quality Paints and Finishes 
are made in great variety for every 
household purpose. If your dealer 
can’t supply you send to us for our 
two helpful booklets “Acme Quality 
Painting Guide” and “Home Deco- 
rating.” Mailed free on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AR, DETROIT, MICH. 








Boston Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Nashville Fort Worth 
Dallas Lincoln Portland 
Chicago St. Louis Salt Lake City 
Toledo Birmingham Los Angeles 
Topeka Spokane 
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O HAVE AN 
E QUALITY SHEL 


For the many “‘touching-up” jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at least 
a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish for floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and 
all similar surfaces; and a quart of Acme 
Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 




















THE ELDERS 





movements, and talked in a slow, dreary 
way. One of them always echoed the words 
| of the other. Miss Agnes Ethel Conway, in her book, 
| A Ride Through the Balkans, calls them a reincar- 
| nation of the elders of a Greek chorus. They came 
| in to bargain when we were sitting at lunch in the 
| hotel restaurant, she says. Aristides, the spokes- 
man, proved to be unexpectedly shrewd, holding 
out for a high price, and making feints to go out 
when E— would not agree to it. Anastasios was 
a most able seconder. The people in the restau- 
rant listened spellbound to the proceedings. E—— 
finally brought the negotiations to a close in our 
favor, and the guides promised to be ready at six 
o’clock in the morning. 

We started out by a great, wide road, one of the 
best in Greece, but soon left it to follow a path 
along the edge of the river Eurotas. My muleteer, 
Anastasios, always walked in front, but did not 
pretend to know the way. At every questionable 
point he stopped my horse, turned round to Aris- 
tides, and said, ‘The road branches—which way 
shall I go, to the right or to the left?” 

In the afternoon we left the river, and climbed 
up and up to the top of the watershed, where a 
huge spring gushes out of the hillside. Suddenly 
we were startled by a scream from Aristides and 
ran back only to find that an overladen horse had 
fallen into a gully. It took all our combined efforts 
to unstrap the baskets, but finally the poor beast 
struggled up, miraculously none the worse. That 
incident, however, lost us some time, and his slow 
pace retarded us all day. The elders had been 
telling us with almost tedious iteration what ex- 
cellent guides they were, but presently we began 
to suspect that even Aristides did not know the 
way. About half past seven it became evident that 
he was lost. He left us standing by a stream with 
high hills on three sides of it and very slowly 
climbed the one in front. Anastasios shifted from 
foot to foot and groaned. Aristides came back and 
climbed another hill. 

By that time it would have been pitch dark if 
the full moon had not come to our aid. We longed 
to get out our sleeping bags and stay where we 
were. Aristides, however, led us along a grass 
track to our right, and did not admit his ignorance 


“Tim guides were old and cramped in their 


the only contribution to the situation from Anas- 
tasios. Finally, Aristides decided to go in the 
opposite direction entirely, and after a little while 
| the track turned into a wider path and brought us, 
| at ten o’clock, to a small, sleeping village. The 
full moon brooded over it, but there was not a 
light in a house or a sound to be heard. Suddenly 
the dogs woke up and began to bark. The noise 
deafened us, but the village slept peacefully on. 
Aristides banged at a door. A little man, a wraith 
against the moon, in a white nightshirt and bare 
legs, ran out. He talked very fast and said that 
Megalopolis was only two hours away, that there 
was no place for us to sleep in their village, and 
that we must go on. 

We knew, however, that the elders would only 
lose us again; and, moreover, we and the horses 


‘| had had enough. We made a firm stand and said 
| we must spend the night there, and that if we 


could only have a floor to lie on, nothing else mat- 
tered. Our little man longed to get rid of us alto- 
gether but finally agreed to knock at the village 
shop. A sleepy-looking family came down and said 
we might have the floor of the shop, if we liked; 
they had nothing else to offer. We breathed a sigh 
of relief, and began to unpack our things in the 


very much subdued. We offered them a hard-boiled 
egg, but they said they were fasting and would 
wait for to-morrow. The owners of the shop kindly 
brushed the dust off the floor, and in our sleeping 
bags we lay upon the bare boards and passed an 
excellent night. 

By daylight Megalopolis was clearly visible in 
the plain below. The elders were much humbled 
by their experience and no longer told us what 
excellent guides they were. 


os 


ANDREW JOHNSON’S FIRST JOB 


HERE is an old account book, an interesting 

relic af Andrew Johnson’s tailoring days, at 

the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. This 

book, which the New York Tribune says was once 

the property of George W. Childs, contains in 

Johnson’s awkward hand such items as: 

To make one cote ar - . $250 
Paid in potatoes ents ° ° - $1 


Mr. Childs used to say, in neue the book to 
his friends, that Johnson, the only President of the 
United States who was a tailor, had never been 
ashamed of his humble origin. Indeed, he often 
narrated the unhappy story of his first job at tai- 
loring. 

He had been summoned to the residence of an 
influential citizen, and had been bidden to make 
over one of that gentleman’s old coats for the son 
of the house. Johnson, a little nervous through 
excess of zeal, took off his own coat, turned back 
his sleeves, measured the youth, and set to work. 
He was getting along well when dinner time came, 
and he reached out for his coat in order to put it 
on and go home. 

To his chagrin, he discovered then that he had 
been cutting up his own coat for the boy. 


e 9 


“ TWENTY - THREE” 


HE slang phrase, ‘‘Twenty-three for you!” 

according to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

had its origin from the dramatization of A 
Tale of Two Cities, and was introduced by the ac- 
tors who played it. Dickens, it will be remembered, 
describes the women of Paris endlessly knitting. 
They would knit twenty-two stitches, one for each 
suspected person, and when they came to the 
twenty-third stitch the person for whom that 
stood was doomed. Sydney Carton’s stitch was 
the twenty-third. 

According to the traditions of the stage, the ac- 
tors in the play got into the habit of saying to any 
intruder or to a man who bungled or blundered, 
“Twenty-three for you,” meaning that he must 
get out, as he was good for nothing, or that his 
room was better than his company. The words 
| spread from behind the scenes into the street and 
| beeame a part of the colloquial language of the 

| people. The expression is not used so often as it | 
| used to be, but you hear it occasionally even now. 





face of a scrutinizing audience. The elders were | 
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You Brush Teeth 
Brush Them Well 


All Statements Approved by 


Fligh Dental Authorities 





Don’t Leave the Film 


Millions of people who brush teeth daily 
leave a tooth-destroying film. They find 


|in time that teeth discolor and decay. 


Tartar forms on them, perhaps pyorrhea 


| Starts. And they wonder why. 


until we had lost much more time. Groans were | 





The reason lies in a film—a slimy, 
clinging film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It gets into crevices, hardens 
and stays. There the tooth brush can’t 
remove it, and the ordinary dentifrice 
cannot dissolve it. 


That film is what discolors — not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Dentists call it ‘“‘bacterial plaque,’”’ be- 
cause millions of germs breed in it. They, 


with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to that film. 


Dental science has for years sought a 
way to end that film. The tooth brush 
had proved inadequate. Tooth troubles 
constantly increased. And the reason 
clearly lay in that film. 


A new discovery has now solved this 
greatest of tooth problems. That film can 
now be efficiently combated. Able au- 
thorities have proved the facts by scien- 
tific tests. Leading dentists all over 
America are now urging its adoption. 


Now this method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And to let all 
people prove it quickly we are offering 
a free ten-day test. 


See the Difference 


Ask us for this trial tube, then see 
for yourself the difference between old 
methods and the new. It will be a reve- 
lation. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 


Pepsin alone is inert. It must be acti- 
vated, and the usual method is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long 
seemed barred. But now a harmless acti- 
vating method has been found. Five gov- 
ernments have already granted patents. It 
is that method, used in Pepsodent, which 
opens up this new teeth cleaning era. 


Dentists and scientists are now using 
Pepsodent — many thousands of them. 
At least a million careful people have 
adopted it already. It is time that you 
knew what it means to you and what it 
means to yours. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Watch the results for ten days. Read 
the reasons in the book we send. Then 
decide for yourself about this new way 
of teeth cleaning. 


Cut out the coupon now. 








Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
pepsin. An efficient film combatant, now 
endorsed by dentists everywhere and 
sold by druggists in large tubes. 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 513, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


























You May Try It 


Payments spread over 5 to 8 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our 
unique system of selling direct from factory to 
home effects a large saving for each purchaser. 
Be sure to get our liberal Offer before selecting 
a new machine. 


It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. postal-card request will bring our 





averaging less than $1.00 a week 


(= plan makes it possible for you to test this high- 
grade sewing machine in your home for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory, we will re- 
turn your money and take back machine at our expense. 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


is offered in seven styles, including foot treadle, electric and rotary models. 
Each machine is equipped with the latest attachments and improvements, and 
each warranted for 25 years by the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. No 
machine, regardless of price, will last longer or do better work. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


3 Months Free 


months 





free illustrated catalogue, trial offer and 
attractive terms by return mail. 


We Pay the Freight. In ie of increased 
freight rates we pay all charges to — 
nearest freight station. Machine oe 

near points in Eastern, Central an estern 
sections. 
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ORAWN BY R. L. Lamanin 





JESSE, WITH A SHOUT OF EXCITEMENT, ROSE IN HIS STIRRUPS 
AND CAST THE WHISTLING NOOSE 





HE Simpson ranch lay in a valley 
renowned for its sweet grass. Years 
ago it had been a favorite grazing 
ground of buffaloes whose chalk - white 
skulls and splintered horns are still to be 
seen among the starworts and rose-purple 
snakeroots. After them came the great herds 
of the cattle kings who held it until the advent 
of the small settlers. For a time the land was 
given up to farming, but a succession of crop 
failures drove the settlers farther westward, 
and when the Simpsons trekked into the valley 
there was little left to show that it had ever 
been occupied save the remnants of occasional 
sod buildings and grass-grown ploughings. 

Mr. Simpson started in as a cattleman on a 
small scale. He knew very little about the 
business, and his son Jesse, his only helper, 
knew less; but both were strong, healthy and 
in earnest. 

Jesse and a half-breed, named Leon, spent 
alternate days in line-riding. That is, they 
rode backward and forward along an imag- 
inary line to keep the cattle from straying. 

It was lonely, mechanical work. To ease 
the monotony of his treadmill round Jesse 
would talk to his pony, Skip, by the hour. 
The broncho was an intelligent little beast, 
and he seemed to enjoy those monologues. If he 
did not understand the letter of Jesse’s speech, 
he knew the kindliness that prompted it, and, 
being a broncho,—that is, used to the language 
of quirt and spur,—it made a strong impres- 
sion upon him. 

In time Jesse taught Skip a number of simple 
tricks: to stand unhitched wherever he might 
be left; to trot to his master’s side at the 
sound of a certain whistle, and to shake hands 
like a well-bred dog. 

One morning Jesse, mounted as usual on 
Skip, started after a band that Leon had al- 
lowed to slip away the afternoon before. He 
found them several miles to the eastward, far 
out of his range. He bunched them and pro- 
ceeded to drive them in the direction of home. 

As he was jogging leisurely along, a pair of 
prairie foxes broke from a clump of weeds at 
the bottom of an old buffalo wallow and raced 
off up the valley. 

The cattle were well ahead and going stead- 
ily. Jesse saw no reason why he should not 
enjoy a little fun. He rapped Skip with his 
heels and started after the small yellowish- 
gray animals, uncoiling as he rode the lasso 
that hung from the saddle horn. 

After a few minutes’ spirited racing, in 
which Skip gained rapidly upon the foxes, 
Jesse, with a shout of excitement, rose in his 
stirrups and cast the whistling noose. At the 
same instant Skip gave a snort of alarm. He 
flung out his stiffened forelegs and stopped 
with catlike quickness. 

Jesse felt himself propelled from the saddle 
and was conscious of a flash of fear; but in- 
stead of alighting upon the hard, sun-baked 
earth his body, after falling for what seemed 
a long time, struck upon a soft, clayey heap 
that gave beneath him. 

Jarred and stunned, but with whole bones, 
Jesse sat up and looked about him. A wall of 
earth surrounded him. Twenty feet or so over- 
head a circular opening, fringed with dusty 
rosinweeds, afforded a glimpse of blue sky. 


of the former occupancy of the country. In 
many parts of the plains region where the soil 
is firm and dry the settlers do not wall their 


wells. It is considered to be cheaper to use a | 


well until it caves in, and then to dig another. 
The excavation in which Jesse found him- 
self had -originally been much deeper, but 


large sections of the clay had fallen inward, | 


partly filling it. This caving had given the 


well a bottle shape, and Jesse saw that he. 


was trapped. It would be impossible for him 
to scale the concave sides without assistance. 





from out the shadow opposite there came 
a curious sound like the violent rattling 
of dried peas in a wooden box. 

Jesse had lived long enough in the West 
to know that that meant rattlesnakes. The 
blood flowed baek to his heart, and he 

felt a peculiar stirring of the short hairs on 
the back of his neck. At the same instant he 
heard a frightened snort as Skip sprang away 
from the mouth of the well. 

He glanced upward. Swaying from the rim 
of the opening was the loop of his lasso, which, 
like himself, had fallen into the well. The other 
end was still fastened to the horn of the stout 
Mexican saddle. The well-trained Skip had not 
budged from the spot where he had halted so 
abruptly. 

Like a flash it came to Jesse that here lay 
his chance. Without moving he whistled the 
shrill note with which Skip was so familiar. 
The loop hung for a moment motionless. Then 
it slowly descended as Skip obeyed the well- 
known summons; but it fell barely two feet 
before it stopped again. Inherited fear was 
battling against the broncho’s recently acquired 
training and affection. 

He could not see the snake, but he knew it 
lay somewhere within the shadow that ringed 
the base of the wall. Jesse could smell the evil 
odor given off by the irritated creature. 

If for any reason Skip should leave the well, 
he would drag the rope with him. Then it 
would be merely a question which Jesse would 
prefer: death by starvation, slow and painful, 
or the swift and comparatively painless death 
that lay back of the rattler’s fangs. All this 


passed through Jesse’s mind in a moment. | 


There was but one thing to do: to induce Skip 
to come near enough to the mouth of the well 
so that the noose would drop within reach. 

He whistled again. The sound, fortunately, 
did not seem to anger the snake, but neither 
did it encourage the pony. 

Jesse tore off his flannel shirt and wound it 
partly about his left forearm. With this held 
before him as a sort of shield he took a few 
cautious steps toward the lasso. 

As he had expected, this move irritated the 
snake, and the thin, insistent vibrations buzzed 
their warning. The reptile lay in the curving 
recess of the wall almost exactly under the 
noose. 

To drown the rattle that he well knew 
would frighten Skip Jesse raised his voice 
and called loudly: 

‘*Come here, Skip, good boy! Come, boy! 
So! So-oo0, Skip!’’ 

The noose slid downward, stopped, then 
slid again. The sweat burst out on Jesse’s 
forehead in heavy drops. 

‘*God help me!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘It’s 
now or never. Well, even if he does reach me, 
1’d rather die in the open air than in this 
poisonous hole. ’’ 

He gathered himself for a spring, when, 
without warning, a portion of the wall below 
the noose fell, loosened probably by Skip’s 
repeated stampings. 

Jesse saw the rope ascend as the frightened 
pony turned. He leaped for it, and his fingers 
closed about it with a grip of iron. As he was 
jerked upward something struck his leg a 


| glancing blow, and clung there, writhing. 
Jesse realized with dismay that he had fallen | 
into an abandoned well—one of the reminders | 


A vigorous kick, and the heavy snake 
dropped back into the well, leaving both fangs, 





'as Jesse afterwards found, in a fold of 1! 


loose drill trousers. 

Fortunately, Skip did not stop when he felt | 
the dead weight at the end of the lasso. The | 
sudden jarring fall of earth had completely 


| demoralized his already excited senses. To the | 


sturdy pony, used to checking a full-grown | 
steer in mid-flight, the boy’s weight was com- | 
paratively nothing. 

Bruised and almost blinded, Jesse was drawn 


| over the rim and through the crackling rosin- | 


| weeds like a trout on the end of a line. His 
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Franklin credited his success 
in life to the habit of thrift. 

W.S. S. are teaching extrav- 
agant America this habit, and 


has put into its hands the thrift- 
iest writing tool ever produced. 


one saving alone pays for a 
Waterman’s Ideal over and over 
It saves time by eliminating the gain. 
constant interruptions of dipping. 
It lasts for years. The nibs do 
not have to be replaced every 
little while because of corrosion 


or loss of temper. 


The ever readiness of Water- 
man’s Ideal makes for greater 
efficiency in the individual, en- 
abling him or her to do more and 
better work. 

It puts an end to the extrav- 
agance of an ink well in which 
over half the ink is frequently 
wasted through evaporation or by lem of efficiency and economy in 
becoming thick with dust. This office detail. 


Three Types. Regular, Safety and Self-Filling—$2.50 and up 
At Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston 


Firms or Corporations that 
equip their clerical force with 
Waterman’s Ideals solve a prob- 


San Francisco Montreal 


















Good roads for night- 
riding are everywhere now. 
Double your bicycle’s value by equip- 
ping it with electric light— and get the 
fun of a spin at night, with absolute safety! 
The law requires vehicle lights at night. 


Delta Perfected Auto 
Lighting for Bicycles 


It is as cheap as kerosene—burns two com- 
mon No.6 batteries that average six months. 
Shoots brilliant white light 250 to 350 feet 

ahead—lights up ditch at side. 90% of all 
electric bicycle lamps sold are DELTAS. 

Can be attached in five minutes. Don’t 
delay—get one now. 


At Dealer’s—Or Send Us $3.25 for 
No. 28A, With Batteries, Postpaid 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. 


General Office and Factory: 
Dept. C, Marion, Indiana 


Branch: Winnipeg, Can. 


World’s Standard Batteries and Elec- 











MODELS 


Delta Electric Bicycle Lights 
No.28A. Two cell tubular with No. 38. Bicycle lamp, one cell 
batteries. . . $3.2) combination head and tail 
No. 27. Bicycle lamp, one cell with battery . 2.90 
with battery . $2.40 No. 39. Bicycle lamp, two cell 
combination head and tail 








He struck the wall nearest him with his | stiffened fingers released the rope, and a sob 
fist, half in anger, half to test its solidity. The | of thanksgiving welled up in his throat. Skip, 
blow dislodged a lump of clay, and echolike | dear old Skip, had saved his life! | 


Bas. 3 alae tail Hamp with tric Lamps for Hand Use, Bicy- 
cles, Buggies, Boats, etc. 


with battery. . . $3.5: 
In eu add 45 per cent. West of Rockies slightly higher. 
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| RAOADNOSNFIOR UTAr | 


“‘Now I Can Have Some Fun!” 


Your favorite fishing spot — the 
Boy Scout Camp — the cool swim- 
ming-‘“‘hole”—the baseball field— 
any place where there are ‘“‘doings,” 
is only a step, on your Iver Johnson 
Bicycle! It takes you there in a jiffy. 
Just hop on the saddle and whizaway. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


They last for years without re- 
pairs, because Iver Johnson Juvenile 
Bicycles embody Iver Johnson adult 
construction throughout. Seamless 
steel tubing; perfect 2-point bear- 
ings; drop-forged parts; one-piece 
hubs; superb enamel and nickel 
finish and the best equipment make 
Iver Johnson the King of Bicycles— 
unbeatable for good looks, easy rid- 
ing, speed, strength and durability. 


Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles 
$27.50 to $32.50 


(Coaster Brake extra) 
Other Models, $45 and up 
Write today for Free Bicycle Catalog “ B”’ 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


340 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 
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_ Nature’s Own Shoe 
| Such is the Coward “Nature Tread” 


Shoe—a shoe of perfect alignment and || 
balance—that is light 
and yet sturdy— 
giving freedom 
and support 
in one. 


“Ss 









This kind of shoe puts your feet ona 
| sound basis—with ample space for 
the toes to develop their balancing 
| function—and with a pliant arch 
i! which appeals to active men. 
Our years of experience is at your 
service. Write for description to Dept. J. 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St., New York City 
(Near Warren Street) H 
Sold Nowhere Else i 















Shoe 
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Clear Your Skin 
While YouSleep 
with Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 35 & 50, Taleum 25. 
Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


Why be handicapped? Our system re- NO 


moves speech defects. 24 years of success. 

Largest and best equipped school. Course 

brief and simple. Thousands of satisfied 

graduates, Enroll any time. Free literature. Ni 0 R F 

Lewis School, 36 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 

VICTORY FLAG SET Welcome Home Flag, 12x14 
inches; Silk Peace Flag of 22 

Allied Nations, 9x13 inches; 2x3 feet fast color American 

Flag, $1.00, postpaid. WHITMAN SALES CO., Orange, Mass. 
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The primals and finals spell the names of two of 


STATE PUZZLE 


| the United States. Each word contains four letters. | 


Tranquil, a vegetable, a king in one of Shake- 


speare’s plays, sole, genuine, a continent, a time | 


of the day, to have been indebted. 


2. MISSING-LETTER PUZZLE 
Fill in the blanks, and have the names of animals. 


coors ill- ----al --in------ 
------ ill - al ---- -in-- 
---ill- al ------- ---in- 
----al- -in----- 
----- al - in - 
---al- we eee in - 
Se) in 
| --al----- --in---- 
--al ---in---- 
-Al--- we eee in - 


3. MORE AND LESS 


A kindly old gentleman who divided the same 
amount of money every month among needy per- 
sons hinted last month that there would have been 
two dollars more for each one if the applicants 
were fewer by five. Nevertheless, this month all 
the old beneficiaries turned up and four new ap- 
plicants with them. The consequence was, each 
one of them received a dollar less than usual. 
What is the amount of the old gentleman’s monthly 
charity? 


4. A JUNGLE MAZE 











Using a pencil and a piece of thin tracing paper, 
enter t ¢ Jungle by one of the four gates here in- 
dicated. If you choose the right gate, you will find 
a winding path that will bring you, by a most cir- 
cuitous route, to the place from which you started. 
When you have finished the journey look back, 
and you will see that at least one wild animal was 
with you in the jungle. 


5. TREE TRANSFORMATIONS 


, Change one letter of a tree, and find a part of a 
' door. 
Change one letter of a tree, and find an animal 
of Asia. 
| Change one letter of a tree, and find a headrest. 
| Change one letter of a tree, and find a fish. 
Change one letter of a tree, and find a shore. 
Change one letter of a tree, and find a part of 
an animal. 
Change one letter of a tree, and find a part of 
the tree. 
Change one letter of a tree, and find a piece of 
thin metal. 
| Change one letter of a tree, and find a combina- 
tion of all. 


6. GEOGRAPHICAL DIAMONDS 


In geography, to implore, wide, one of the United 
States, measured, the past tense of a familiar verb, 
the first of August. 

In Washington, a grain, a girl’s name, one of 
the United States, a decree, an insect, the begin- 
ning of grammar. 


7. HYDRA-HEADED WORDS 


I am a contest; change my head, I am to cap- 
ture; change again, I am a fastening; change 
again, I am 4 small piece of ground; change again, 
I am a useful object of metal; change once more, 
I am in a ship. 

Tam round and sleek; change my head, Iama 
sudden fall ; change once more, | ama solid cluster. 

I am a number; change my head, I am acid; 
| change once more, I am an excursion. 

I am unwilling; change my head, I am an insect; 
change once more, I am two together. 

I am a European country; change my head, I 
am to dance round; change once more, I am a 





8. BIRD PUZZLE 


Take three letters from nonpareil, two from al- 
batross and four from widgeon, and have the name 
of another bird. 

| Take one letter from kingfisher, two from black- 
| bird, four from humming bird and one from wood- 
| pecker, and have another bird. 
| Take two letters from finch, three from flicker, 
| two from road runner and two from creeper, and 
| have the name of another bird. 








| 
| 
; | Answers to Puzzles in April 17 Issue 


| 1. Stranger, strange, garnet, anger, range, rang, 


| an, a 

i 2. PEAR PLUM BEET OKRA 
EDGE LORE ELLA KEEN 
} AGUE URGE ELMS REIN 
REEL MEEK TASK ANNA 


3. Ivy, IV; vine, VI. School. 


4. Thirteen: Allan, Archibald, William, Justin, 
Patrick, Willis, Andrew, Herman, Stephen, 
Oliver, Norman, Wallace, Martin. 

5. Not able, notable. Has ten, hasten. Heat, he 
at. Caravan, car, a van. 

6. It will be seen that, 

if the minute hand P= 

twelve times as fast as 
the hour hand, they will 
necessarily meet eleven 
times during every twelve 
hours. By taking the elev- 
enth part of the twelve 
hours for our constant, we 
find that the hands will be 
together every sixty-five 
minutes, twenty-seven and three elevenths seconds. 

For example, the hands are together at twelve 

| o’clock and will be together again at one o’clock, 

five minutes and twenty-seven and three elevenths 
seconds, and so on. 

8. John’s age was 495-6 months; James’s, 36 5-6 
months; and Joshua’s, 23 5-6 months. 














A real hit! 


When it comes to real boys’ 
shoes there’s just one answer—Keds ! 


These canvas, rubber-soled shoes hold the 
lead everywhere. They’re light and noise- 
less. They put spring into a fellow’s stride. 


Comfortable eh? That’s their greatest 
virtue. They’re good looking, too. You 
can wear them everywhere—for school, 
home, outings, sports and all occasions. 


Leading shoe-stores carry Keds in many 
styles. Get the kind that suits you. Ask 
for Keds. Look for the name “Keds” 
stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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adiolite 


Tells Time in the Dark 


Ingersoll 
Radiolite $2.75 


7T ‘HE great illuminated Metropolitan Tower clock 
cost $100,000 and it’s worth it. It tells time night 
and day to thousands of New Yorkers— but its 
utility is limited to its immediate vicinity. 

The Ingersoll Radiolite costs as little as $2.75. Its 
dial is coated with a substance containing real ra- 
dium and it glows your night time wherever you are. 

The Radiolite is a sturdy watch encased in nickel. 
The Radiolite 2-in-1 is the same watch in an attrac- 
tive stand. For outdoor men and women, the Midget 
Wrist Radiolite is the ideal timepiece; small and 
strongly built, it comes with pigskin strap. The 
Waterbury Radiolite is a handsome and durable 
jeweled watch. Encased in nickel and made in 
popular size. Look for the store with an Ingersoll 
display and remember— 

“There’s no Radiolite but the Ingersoll Radiolite.”’ 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco Montreal 
uenos Aires London 
(Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., Distributors) 


22 NOTE: The U.S. Revenue Law effective April 1, 1919, places 
a 5 per cent tax on all watches. 


Chicago Shanghai 


actual 
size 


Midget Wrist 
Radiolite $5.50 
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said Bill Trift. ‘‘Seein’ as 

you’re going to leave your 
money at home, and Sammy is 
only nine years old and Henry 
is only seven, I’ll bring my dog, 
Troub, over to stay with ’em. I’ll bet 
no stranger, Injun or white man, will 
come in when Troub’s round. ’’ 

‘*Thank ye,’’ said Augustus Shoupe. 

The time was a hundred years ago ; the scene, 
a settler’s cabin in an Ohio clearing. Augustus 
Shoupe was going to the village of Cincinnati, 
twenty miles distant; he might not be able to 
get home before midnight, and the neighbors 
knew that a drover had just paid him in ‘‘solid 
silver’’ for a fat ox; but the neighbors were 
honest people, Shoupe believed, and Indians 
had never troubled them. He was glad the dog 
would be there as company for his motherless 
little boys; that was all. 

Sammy and Henry were pleased, too, when 
Troub and his master reappeared, after Mr. 
Shoupe had gone. Troub, which was short for 
Trouble, was a big, brindled mongrel, strong 
as a bull and intelligent as a man. He and the 
children were already well acquainted. 

‘‘Where’d your pap hide that silver money 
he got when he sold his ox?’’ Bill Trift asked 
suddenly, after he had talked a while about 
indifferent matters. 

‘“*T darsn’t tell,’’ said Sammy. 

‘*S’pose some Injun should come along in 
and threaten to kill you if you didn’t tell ?’’ 


Ts tell ye what I’ll do,’’ 






i ! 


DRAWING A KNIFE FROM HIS BELT, HE GRASPED 
A CORNER OF THE WOLFSKIN 


‘*He’d have to kill me, then, for I wouldn’t!’’ 

** And wouldn’t you tell, nuther?’’ Bill Trift 
asked Henry. 

‘“*No, I wouldn’t tell, nuther.’’ 

Trift deliberated. ‘‘Tell you what you do,’’ 
he said at length. ‘‘To-night, before you go to 
bed, you take that money out of its hidin’ place 
and spread your wolfskin over it, and let that 
dog sleep a-top the wolfskin, and I bet no 
Injun’ll bother ye. Will you do that?’’ 

‘*Yes, if you think we’d better. ’’ 

‘*Well, I think you’d better.’’ 

Then Bill Trift made an inspection of the 
door and window, and pronounced the wooden 
bars that secured them ‘‘good and strong.’’ 
When he had done this, he sent the children 
outdoors; but after half an hour or so he called 
them into the cabin again, declaring he must 
go home. 

‘‘Now, Troub,’’ he said, ‘‘you stay here till 
I come after you, and don’t let the Injuns touch 
these boys. ’’ 

He said it twice, and Troub looked at the 
boys earnestly, and whined and wagged his 
tail, precisely as if he understood. Sammy and 
Henry were so sure he did understand that, 
when bedtime came, and they set about obey- 
ing Bill Trift’s instructions, they talked to the 
dog on their own account. 

Taking the pewter mug containing the silver 
from its secure hiding place, they emptied the 
coins on the floor and ‘called the dog’s attention 
to them. ‘‘This is our money,’’ they said. 
*‘Ton’t let anybody get our money, Troub.’’ 
The dog barked acquiescence. Then they spread 
the wolfskin over the money, and the dog lay 
down upon it. The boys went to bed, and soon 
were sound asleep. 

When Sammy told the story, years after- 
wards, he said that a sense of horror and danger 
crept over him in his sleep, and that this sense 
of danger and horror deepened and intensified 
until it became so unbearable that he awoke 
suddenly and opened his eyes wide. 

The window was in shadow, but he could 
distinguish indistinctly that some large object 
—man or beast—was crawling through it from 
the outside. 

Just then he heard the object drop to the 
floor, and he looked toward it again. Now he 
felt sure it must be an Indian, for the figure 
stood upright, and he could trace its human 
outline. 

Then Sammy thought of Troub, now his 
only hope, and looked toward him anxiously. 

The dog had risen to his feet, alert but silent, 
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his great, dark form outlined, a 
silhouette of energy, against the 
fire glow upon the hearth. The 
intruder was not unaware of that 
presence, for he was approaching 
cautiously, holding out a hand, appar- 
ently trying to win the beast with pacific 
gestures. 

Closer and closer, step by step, the man 
approached the dog until near enough to 
stoop and touch the wolfskin. Then Sammy 
heard a low, warning growl, and then, dis- 
tinctly, the whispered command, ‘‘Go ’way, 


Troub, go ’way!’’ But the dog never swerved | 


a muscle. 

Now the tone became coaxing: ‘‘Go ’way, 
good dog, go ’way!’’ 

Then Sammy saw the dog’s tail sway 
slightly, and he feared that the beast was won. 
The man put his hand under the wolfskin, and 
Sammy heard the clink of coins. 

A second later the man was lying upon his 
back and the dog stood with forefeet upon 
him, growling and showing savage teeth; but 
evidently the man was not much hurt, for he 
kept on pleading, ‘‘Go ’way, good dog, go 
*way!’’ And finally the dog obeyed so far as 
to go back and stand upon the wolfskin. 

Then the man changed his tactics. Drawing 


a knife from his belt, he grasped a corner of | 


the wolfskin and gave it a sudden jerk. The 
dog, taken by surprise, scrambled to keep his 
footing. A second vicious pull, given just at the 
vantage moment, tilted him off the skin. It 

was lifted clear of the floor, 


and Sammy saw the silver | 


gleam in the firelight. 

The boy forgot his terror 
in his wrath. He sprang 
j i| from his bed and seized an 
i | axe that stood near; but be- 
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pain and saw the knife fall 
from the man’s hand. The 


arm in a crunching grip. 

Making a desperate effort, 
the man turned and, snatch- 
ing the knife with his left 
hand, made a fierce lunge at 
the dog. He paid for his 
folly, for the dog leaped at 
him, felling him to the floor 
and shaking and tearing him 
horribly. Then suddenly the 
dog released his hold and 
went and lay down among 
the scattered coins. 

With much difficulty the man at length 
dragged himself to his feet. He made no attempt 
to renew the fight, but, giving the dog a wide 
berth, staggered to the door. After prolonged 
effort, for both of his hands seemed almost 
useless, he succeeded in removing the wooden 
bar, and, letting it fall upon the floor, he opened 
the door and staggered out. Sammy rushed to 
the door, closed it and replaced the bar. Then, 
mounting a stool, he slid the bar across the 
window shutter, and felt safe again. 

He looked about the room. Brother Henry, 
wearing a horror-stricken face, was sitting up 
in bed, and Sammy rushed over and clasped 
him in his arms. ‘‘O Henry, wasn’t that 
awful!’’ cried Sammy. 

“*T think it was,’’ said Henry. 

‘*T guess we’d better put the money back 
where father had it,’’ said Sammy. 

‘*T guess so, too,’’ said Henry. 

So they got the pewter mug; but they were 
afraid to touch the silver until they had asked 
Troub’s permission by showing him the mug 
and pointing to the silver and telling him they 
thought it best to put it where their father had 
left it—a plan that Troub seemed wholly to 
approve. They restored the money to its hiding 
place, spread the wolfskin again for Troub, and 
went back to bed; but they never shut an eye 
until their father returned, after midnight. 

Augustus Shoupe listened with very serious 
interest while his two little boys told him the 
dreadful story. 

‘*You hadn’t been foolin’ with yon window, 
the shutter or the bar?’’ 

‘*No, and Mr. Trift looked at it when he 
was here and said it was all right.’’ 

‘Bill Trift told you to put the money under 
the wolfskin, did he?’’ 

‘*Ves, sir.’’ 

‘‘T’ll settle with Bill Trift to-morrow. ’’ 

But Bill Trift was not at home when Mr. 
Shoupe called at his cabin, and he was never 
seen in that neighborhood again. 

‘‘Certain it was Bill Trift that tried to take 
your money,’’ said the neighbors, when they 
heard of the events of the night. ‘‘Why, if it 
had a-been anybody else but that dog’s owner, 
the dog would have torn him to pieces the 
minute he lit on that cabin floor; but, bein’ it 
was his owner, the dog only went as far as was 
necessary to keep from betrayin’ the trust the 
boys had gin him to keep for them.’’ 

As for Troub, the hero of this true tale, he 
stayed with Sammy and Henry, and he lived to 
a good old age and did many wonderful things. 


fore he could lift the heavy | 
weapon he heard a cry of | 


dog had jumped upon him | 
again and taken his right | 


Companions Over There— 
Business Partners Here 


“Tll need my Parker Fountain 

Pen. War taught me that no 

other pen is as reliable. It 

met the test of war like the 
American fighting men 

| —never failed once. 

“Parker Pen Service 


was appreciated 
by the boys.” 
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The 
Parker 
Fountain 
Pen is 
SAFETY- 
SEALED, 
ink can’t 
leak out to 
soil hands. or 
clothing; and 
if an accident 
should happen 
to the self-filling 
tube, it automat- 
ically becomes a 
non-self-filler with 
no interruption to 
writing service. 





The New 
Parker Clip, 
fastened in 
place like a 
washer, holds 
No. 20, $2.50 top of pen 
No. 21, 3.50 level with top 
No. 51, 3.50 of pocket. New Parker Clip—25c. 
No. 24, 4.00- 


So well did the Parker Foun- 
tain Pen prove its efficiency in 
army life that even since the 
armistice the U. S. Government 
has placed orders for thousands 
of them. 
For sale by dealers everywhere 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Singer Building (Lower Broadway) 
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(SAFETY-SEALED ) 


FOUNTAIN PENS 














don’t let them go on squeaking. If you do, chances are they’ll break. 
There are two ways of stopping the squeak. The old map and dirty wa’ 
is to loosen the clips, epoca the springs and insert a paste of — and oil. 
Il of 3-in-One Oil (25¢ 
the edges of the leaves 
¢ heart of the spring, stops 


The new, clean and easy way is to buy a Handy Oil Can fu’ 
at all stores), and once a week simply squirt the oil Cae | 
and on the ends of the spring. 3-in-One goes right into t 

the squeak and lubricates the leaves, because it is the most penetrating, oil in the world. 


FREE AUTO CIRCULAR and generous sample of 3-in-One, 
2 Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIG. Broadway, New York 


Gawaisioiw 
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How to get the most 
out of your porch— 


T can be made the favorite 
gathering place for all the 


family—a delightful outdoor room 
—if it is made cozy and attractive by 
proper use of Porch Shades. Our 
free “Book of Porches’’ tells you 
how to do it, shows you how others 
have beautified porches of all kinds and 
sizes with Aerolux Porch Shades, 


This book explains, too, why 
Aerolux Porch Shades give you 
greater comfort and longer wear than 
ordinary shades. 

Write for this book—you will find 
it interesting and you will not be 
obligated in any way. 


DTS. a FS 
baad % 


The Aeroshade Company 


924 Oakland Ave., 
Waukesha, Wis. 









jicycle 


once tor OF big = 
special . Take your choi: 

from 44 styles, colors and ees in the 

famous “RANGER” line. 


S FREE TRIAL 
mht ag hgh 





>> ordinary values in ouri919price off 
b ordi: values in our rice offers. 
You cannot afford to bs ——— 


66 
: uipmen| sundries and 
pe ing in the bie: = , LY 
D CYCLE COMPANY 
| Dept.W-50 Chicago 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 












S 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb: No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 














Does YourHand /[* 
Itch for a Pencil? | 

You don't have to be a genius. 
Ifyou havethat liking for draw- | 
ing, you may have in you the } 
making ofa successful cartoon- | 
istor illustrator. Writetoday for 
your free copy of **A Road to 
Bigger Things” telling how 
America’s 32 greatest cartoon- 
ists will help you develop your 
talent profitably. FEDERAL | 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED (9. 
CARTOONING, 9523 Warner Building, MIN 
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NEAPOLIS, MINN. 





electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
American Steel & Wire Co. *-°“**carcaco °*** 


v, 

(LASS PINS) 

» GLASS OR SOCIETY  GATALOG FREE 

Ether pin ittust dewithany3 d2 
figures, one or two colorsenamel. Silver plate 

 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 35¢ ea, 
.80 doz BASTIAN BROS 


706 Bastian Bidg., 














Rochester, N.Y. 


Early HAY- FEVER Cases 


Rose-Cold, June-Cold and similar catarrhal affections 
are forms of Hay-Fever. Get Dr. Hayes’ book and 
learn what you should do for it. The Hayes Method of 
treatment cures Asthma and Hay-Fever to stay cured. 
Write for Book and Bulletin Y-193—FREE. 
























P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 600 Delaware Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or ae for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how Icured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 304 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


AT FACTORY PRICE 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 

is guaranteed for 25 years, sold to Com- 

panion readers at a very low price, and 

delivered free anywhere in the U.S. 
Write for free booklet and trial offer. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 



























ran 
you how. Secret holds, bloc 
Don’t delay. strong hi 


Be 





vealed. ley 
big men with ease. Writ 
B 2415 Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


C ‘ASH P for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work 
with my pricelist, pictures, instructions. 
Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 


once for prospectus. Sinelair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal. 








NATURE & SCIENCE 
ORS 


AX, AND ITS ORIGIN.—The increasing 
importance of waxes for industrial purposes 
has been an interesting fact of recent years. The 
list of things for which wax is used is long and 
constantly increasing. In the main, commercial 
wax is obtained from plants, from the mineral 
oils, such as petroleum, and from bees; but there 
are some other sources. In an article in The Amer- 
icas the origin of the various waxes is described. 
Many plants have a thin film of waxy material 
that covers the leaves and stems, to protect them 
from too rapid evaporation. Although the wax- 
producing plants are comparatively abundant, 
they have been but little utilized, chiefly because 
the methods used were not commercially profit- 
able. The future is sure to see an increased interest 
in their production. The paraffin of commerce, so 
widely used at present, is obtained from petroleum, 
shale oil and lignite. To-day petroleum is the chief 
source, although only certain kinds of oil produce 
marketable quantities. In obtaining paraffin from 
petroleum a freezing mixture is applied, which 
reduces the temperature of the oil sufficiently to 
separate it into crystals. Ozocerite is an interest- 
ing wax, found in a solid state in beds of coal or 
associated bituminous deposits. It is related to 
paraffin and, when pure, is of similar color and 
texture. In 1889 traces of ozocerite were found in 
a meteor by Stanislas Meunier. Beeswax is a wax 
of very high quality. The comb wax is carefully 
saved and shipped by the beekeepers to the 
market. During the twelve months that ended on 
June 30, 1917, the United States imported 2,685,982 
pounds of beeswax. Spermaceti is a white wax of 
crystalline structure obtained as a solid precipi- 
tate from the head oil of the sperm and bottlenose 
whales, and also to a lesser degree from shark 
and dolphin oils. Thus commercial waxes are 
obtained from each of the three™great “kingdoms 
of nature’ —the animal, the vegetable and the 
mineral. zs 
EAF CUTTINGS.—Farmers’ Bulletin 157 of the 
Department of Agriculture describes a novel 
method for propagating begonias and other plants 
that have thick, fleshy leaves. A fully developed 
leaf is pinned to the surface of a shallow tray 








filled with clean sand or gravel. Soil containing 
much organic matter or sand containing clay is 
not suited to this method. As when plants are 
Slipped, roots form at the points of contact with 
the sand or gravel, and young plants rear their 
heads above the leaf. It is necessary to provide 
bottom heat for the tray during the winter months. 


IL AS FUEL FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


—An inventor of Cairo, Egypt, according to the. 


London Engineer, has devised an efficient liquid 
fuel burner and feed system that can be applied 
to an ordinary kitchen range without altering the 
range or preventing the use of solid fuel. The 
burner has a flange for bolting it to the grate door, 
and controls both the oil and the atomizing fluid, 
either air or steam, by means of regulating wheels. 
The nozzle projects about an inch into thefiregrate, 
but does not interfere with the use of solid fuel. 
The system has a tank for oil that stands on a rack 
on the outside of the stove. To start the burner 
the fuel oil is heated to about one hundred and 
eighty degrees by a small fire in the grate. The 
valves are then opened. Oil flows through the pipe 
to the nozzle, where the compressed air or steam 
meets it at right angles and forms a spray that 
ignites from the fire already kindled. The com- 
pressed air or steam makes a fierce draft, and the 
continuous flame radiates a steady heat. There is 
neither smoke nor smell. In Cairo, housekeepers 
are supplied with compressed air from city mains. 


HINESE TREES LIKE OURS. —Separated 

by eight thousand miles of ocean and four 
thousand miles of land, the eastern part of North 
America and the forest areas of China present 
some striking resemblances in vegetation. Accord- 
ing to the Journal of Heredity, three species of 
forest trees that grow wild in both China and the 
United States, but nowhere else, are particularly 
noteworthy. They are the tulip poplar (Lirioden- 
dron sp.), the sassafras (Sassafras sp.) and the 
hickory (Carya sp.). It has been decided by geolo- 
gists that China and America were at one time 
united by land. Hence the trees just mentioned 
probably grew continuously from China to the 
eastern United States, with differences between 
different localities no greater than those now to 
be found between various parts of the United 
States. When the land connection was severed 
conditions were such that the trees became cen- 
tred in the eastern part of this country and in 
parts of China where the climatic conditions were 
similar. The growth was henceforth discontinu- 
ous, broken by the Pacific Ocean and the arid 
plains of the Far West. Under such conditions, 
the Chinese and American species, although far 
apart, have remained virtually identical through 
hundreds of generations. 


EW PLANT QUARANTINE.—According to 

the Weekly News Letter of the Department 
of Agriculture, a new quarantine governing the 
importation of nursery stock and other plants and 
seeds into the United States will become effective 
on and after June 1, 1919. The new regulations 
will supersede those now in force. Fruits, vege- 
tables, cereals and other plant products imported 
for medicinal, food or manufacturing purposes 
and field, vegetable and flower seeds may be im- 
ported without permit or other restrictions. Plants 
for propagation, including certain bulbs, rose 
stocks, fruit stocks, cuttings and scions, and the 
seeds of fruit, forest and ornamental and shade 
trees and ornamental shrubs may be imported 
only in accordance with the permit and other 
requirements of the regulations. The new rules 
take into account countries that inspect and cer- 
tify nursery stock in accordance with the act. 
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ZANE GREY’S LATEST BOOK 


The 
Desert of Wheat 


N reference to their Army and Navy work, the American Library 
Association says: ‘“We simply cannot get enough of Zane Grey’s 
books for the men.’’ This new book by such a popular writer will 
be eagerly welcomed. The Desert of 
Wheat is a story of the harvesting 
of the great American war-time wheat 
crop, and the interference and treach- 
ery of the I. W. W. and pro-German 
element. The son of a German father 
and an American mother, Kurt Dorn, 
the central character, was American 
to the core. His grief at the attitude 
of his father who followed the German 
cause, his love story with Leonore, 
the daughter of a wealthy rancher, 
and the events leading up to the crude 
and severe justice dealt to the coun- 
try’s traitors, make this a typical Zane 
Grey tale. 


With Kurt Dorn’s enlistment the 
scene changes to Europe, and his experiences on the battlefields of 
France bring the story to a thrilling close. 


PRESS COMMENT 


The story is effectively told. It abounds in attractive word-pictures, vigorous 
scenes in action, the characters are distinctive. As a tract against the workings of 
the I. W. W. the story is very effective, for it describes the possibilities of the 
dangers that organization can inflict on industry and humanity. At the same time 
it suggests a way to meet the situation. —Boston Transcript. 





A NEW BOOK 
By ELEANOR 


DAWN "torte 


Author of Pollyanna, Just David, 
Oh, Money! Money! etc. 


NTO countless thousands of homes, the novels of Eleanor H. Porter 
have come as harbingers of sunshine and gladness. Wherever the 
English language is spoken, men and women have grown to recognize 
her supreme gift as an interpreter of the happy heart of childhood. As 
one woman wrote from a little moun- 
tain village in Kentucky, ‘‘More than 
any one else, Mrs. Porter gives back 
to us the joy of knowing that this is a 
beautiful world.’’ 


In Dawn, Mrs. Porter has created 
just such a hero and written just such 
a story as her admirers have been hop- 
ing for ever since the appearance of 
Just David. The hero is a blind boy 
whose courage leads him to a final vic- , 
tory by dedicating his life to the service 
of others. 


It is impossible to do justice in cold 
print to the rich sentiment of the 
story, or to the human appeal of Keith 

Burton, the blind boy, and Susan the housemaid 
with a heart of gold but a tongue that insists upon trying out with 
amazing results all the long words she has heard. These characters will 
take their places with David and Pollyanna as among the most delightful 
of Mrs. Porter’s pen people. Not the least appealing element in the 
story is the love of Keith for his doctor’ s daughter, an exquisite romance 
that runs all through the story to a final happy ending. 





How to Get Your Copy Free 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present 
you with your choice of either of the above Books, sending the Book 
to you postpaid. These Books cannot be purchased anywhere for 
less than $1.50, net. 


NOTE. The Books are given only to our present subscribers to pay them for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 








Tue YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TERE LAST PAR 
OF RATTLERS 


& 


T present there is probably not a rattle- 
snake in Maine, unless perhaps there 
are a few stray survivors in that most 

southerly county of York. When the white 
settlers first came, however, those undesirable 
reptiles were occasionally found as far north 
as the valley of the Androscoggin. There were 
never many of them, but sometimes a settler 
would come upon one or two in craggy places 
that in summer offered sunny exposures and 
in winter deep retreats from the cold. 

The 45th parallel, however, marked the 
extreme northerly limit of the reptile’s habitat 
in Maine, at any period within historic times; 
and it is doubtful whether any person of the 
present generation has ever seen one north of 
York County. The rattlesnake, like the Indian, 
has disappeared from the land. 

In 1842 the old squire, then a young man, 
discovered a pair—the last that are known to 
have been in the vicinity of our farm in Maine. 

It happened in this manner: Nine or ten 
miles away there is a picturesque crag of broken 
granite rocks, called the Fall-Off, two hundred 
feet or more in height and very nearly perpen- 
dicular on one side. It is the abrupt end of a 
ridge of land that fronts on a good-sized pond 
so closely that there is barely space to go along 
the foot of it. 

In those early days, however, the county 
road passed between the precipice and the 
water—a route afterwards discontinued for a 
better one on the other side gf the pond. 

It was called the Fall-Off from the circum- 
stance that a settler’s herd of young stock, in 
a clearing behind it, was one night chased off 
the brink by wolves or a pack of outlaw dogs. 

Just at dusk one evening late in July the 
then young old squire was driving home from 
an adjoining township. He had come to this 
narrow pass between pond and crag, when 
suddenly his horse, a spirited young Morgan 
mare, stopped short and snorted; and by the 
fading light the old squire saw a large, thick 
snake cross the road just ahead. It impressed 
him as being an unusual snake, and as different 
from the water snakes that were common on 
pond shores, although at first he had guessed 
that it was one. 

Quieting the horse, he got out and went past 
her, picking up a stone as he did so. The snake 
had crossed from the pond side to the foot of 
the rocks, and as the old squire beat about a 
little, just ahead of the horse, he heard a pecul- 
iar sound, twice repeated, a low, raspy rattle, 
—twirrt-twirrt!—at which the horse snorted 
again. In the gloom, peering among the large 
stones two or three yards from the wheel 
tracks, he caught sight of the fitful motion of 
the snake’s upraised tail, as it lay in a coil. 
Thereupon he flung the stone at it with all his 
force, then stepped back and seized the mare 
by the bit as she was backing away. 

Immediately he heard the snake thrashing 
about and saw that the stone had disabled it. 
The mare, however, continued so restive that 
he was obliged to tie her to a tree a little way 
back along the road before he could cut a suit- 
able stick with which to put an end to the still 
squirming reptile. 

It was, he now found, a thick, heavy snake, 
over four feet in length, and after hauling it 
out into the road he struck a match for a better 
view of it. 

A glance at the triangular head, diamond 
markings and bare tail bones convinced him 
that he had killed a rattlesnake. He had never 
seen one before, and he determined to take it 
home to show to Ruth—his young wife—and 
let his neighbors see it. 

He did not quite like to put the dead snake 
into theewagon; but he had with him two 
bundles of oak axe handles, bound with short 
lengths of tarred rope. These bits of rope he 
tied together, and, making a noose of the line 
thus formed, he slipped it over the reptile’s 
head and tied the other end to the rear axle of 
the wagon. The dead snake was thus dragged 
in the road behind. 

A lively time he had, too, for the young 
mare, Madge, constantly scented or heard the 
snake trailing after them. She snorted all the 
way home and wanted to go at a pace that 
was rather dangerous on a rough road in the 
night. At the start the old squire had not a 
little difficulty in inducing her to pass the place 
where the reptile had crossed the road. 

When he reached home and had put Madge 
into the stable, he hung the snake up by the 
tarred string under a shed at the far end of 
the barn and left it there. On going indoors he 
told young Grandmother Ruth that he had 
killed a rattlesnake. She could hardly believe 
it. He lighted a lantern and asked her to go 
out and see it; but Grandmother Ruth had no 
wish to see it and refused to go. 

The next morning, however, while she was 
getting breakfast, her curiosity revived, and 
she decided to go out to the shed. She had 
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never seen a rattlesnake and did not wholly 
believe that this could be one. The old squire, 
who had risen early, was out at the pasture 
gate with their herd of cows. 

Grandmother Ruth went quietly to the shed, 
without calling him, and, seeing the dead snake 
hanging there by its neck, drew nearer to 
inspect it. Her eyes were fixed on the rattler, 
and she was giving little heed to anything else. 
Just then, however, as she stood within three 
or four yards of it, she heard a spiteful sound 
much like what the old squire had heard up at 
the Fall- Off the previous evening — twirrt- 
twirrt! 

It came from directly under where the snake 
hung, and there she now saw another large 
snake, coiled, with its head up and pointing 
toward her, and its tail raised and vibrating. 
It seemed on the point of springing at her. 
Grandmother gave one glance and fled, scream- 
ing, out toward the pasture gate. She met the 
old squire coming on the run. 

‘**O Joe, there’s another one! ’’ she cried. 
‘*There’s another one!’’ 

A little incredulous, the old squire strode to 
the shed, and had no sooner come near than 
he heard this second snake rattling furiously. 

It had taken its station directly beneath the 
dead reptile and gave every indication of anger 
—or grief—and showed a disposition to fight if 
anyone approached. Its eyes shone, its tongue 
played forth, its head moved menacingly from 
side to side, and its rattle vibrated every mo- 
ment. It looked to be quite as large as the dead 
one, and its head was even broader. 

Wonder fell on the old squire as he watched 
it. ‘‘It must be the mate of this one I killed,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It must have followed me all the 
way down from the Fall-Off — followed its 
mate’s trail in the road.’’ 

He had caught up half a fence rail to strike 
the reptile, but stayed his hand. ‘‘Poor, brave 
thing!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It has come all that 
long way to find its mate! I guess it’s the 
female. It would fight to defend its dead mate. ’’ 

‘* Kill it! Kill it!’’ cried Grandmother Ruth, 
from the rear. ‘‘It will bite you! Kill it!’’ 

‘*T hate to strike it,’’ the old squire said. 
‘*Tt must possess affection, or it never would 
have come so far! I don’t see how it ever got 
here. It must have taken it all night to crawl 
nine miles!’’ 

In fact, his pity and admiration were so 
touched that for the moment he resolved to 
spare the creature and let it go. 

‘*But it will bite some of us!’’ Grandmother 
Ruth exclaimed in terror. ‘‘See how savage it 
is! It will stay round here and bite somebody !’’ 

That appeared only too probable, and 
thoughts of the reptile lurking about the farm 
buildings, and perhaps biting Grandmother 
Ruth at an unguarded moment, caused the old 
squire to harden his heart and strike the crush- 
ing blow that stretched this second rattler life- 
less beneath the body of its mate. 

One had eight rattles, the other, seven; but 
they were, as I have said, of about the same size 
and thickness. Each was considerably over four 
feet in length—four feet and five or six inches, 
I think the old squire said, long afterwards. 

It seemed to him a very striking not to say 
pathetic instance of conjugal fidelity that one 
of the pair should follow so far and do battle 
so valiantly in behalf of its mate. 

‘*T suppose all creatures, even rattlesnakes, 
have their finer feelings,’’ the old squire used 
sometimes to say to us, years after, when this 
incident was mentioned. ‘‘It’s a pity that self- 
protection compels us to slaughter them as we 
do; but there appears to be no other way.’’ 

He dug a hole down below the garden and 
buried them together; and he cut off the two 
rattles and put them into a bottle, which was 
kept at the farmhouse for more than a quarter 
of a century and seen by a great many persons. 
There is therefore no doubt that they were 
really rattlesnakes (and not large, old water 
snakes, as one skeptical naturalist has sug- 
gested), although, so far as I can learn, no one 
has seen a@ rattlesnake in that part of the state 
since. This pair appears to have been the last 
of their race. 
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STILL HUMAN 
HE new minister was young and full of 
faith, hope and charity; but he did not 
always plan his speech with care. 

‘*Let us pray that we may have an attendance 
of at least fifty at our next young people’s 
service,’’ he said earnestly one Sunday eve- 
ning. ‘‘ And remember that the prayer of faith 
is always answered.’ 

The next service did not bring out fifty per- 
sons, or nearly that number, but the minister 
looked cheerfully down on the faithful few. 

‘* Well, friends,’’ he said briskly, ‘‘ there 
aren’t fifty of us, but there are sixteen, and 
that’s one or two more than I’d counted on.’’ 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS {SHAPE” 
$4.00 $4.50 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 g. $8.00 
| se u have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 
— a trial 


ill convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 


shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 


retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas | 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. | 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- | Best in the World 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price $3 $3.50 $4 
paid for them. The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
endeavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his — The quality of 
W. product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 
in making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W.L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


For sale by 106 W. L. yy stores and over 9000 
w. L. can be ordered direct r 


ealers, 0 
factory by mail, Parcel | Post. charges pre 
for Mi Catal 


or talog sho « how to o: 
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= You Tell the Mem ‘of Your Heey?™ 


If your parents buy hosiery that you do not know you can expect only 
“fisherman’ s luck” when you wear it. Sometimes you'll get & — hose—often 
you won't. For who can tell by the looks how hosiery will last : 
aabitts Picea ee Ey oe, adece dion sr ~ 
mending. Men’ ’s 35 and upward; Women’s and Children’s, 55 and upward. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, please write for illustrated book and a list. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wiscon 
10 Church Alley, 50 York Breet, =. 
‘olep: Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
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genuine 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 


countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, | 


Mass., as second-class matter. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of — 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








A MODIFIED VACCINE TREATMENT 


OME day the world may suddenly wake 
up to the fact that disease has been con- 
quered —that cures have been discov- 
ered for all known diseases, and that 
the only way left for man to die is by 
accident or from old age. We fear that 

time is still long distant, for the number of diseases 
thus far found curable is insignificant in compar- 
ison with the sum total of all the ills that afflict 
mankind ; yet we may confidently believe that it is 
coming. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to observe the new 
ways of attacking disease that are discovered — 
some to be quickly forgotten because they do not 
fulfill their early promise; others, to be event- 
ually adopted as part of the physician’s armory 
against disease. One of those that look promising, 
at least, is a modification or development of the 
antitoxin and vaccine treatment of certain infec- 
tious diseases. We have seen in a former article 
on vaccines that the injection of dead bacteria ex- 
cites the production of antibodies, or substances 
that attack both the living and the dead bacteria. 
Those bacteria are made up chiefly of complex 
chemical substances called proteins, which occur 
in all animal and vegetable tissues, and physicians 
have discovered that antibodies will destroy not 
only the protein contained in bacteria but also 
proteins of whatever character derived from ani- 
mal or vegetable tissues. 

At first physicians supposed that the destructive 
action was specific—that it affected only the special 
protein injected, and that the immunity so acquired 
had no relation to any other germ; but they now 
know that in some cases when once the body has 
acquired the power of destroying a certain protein 
it also exerts it against a number of other similar 
substances—even those elaborated by certain dis- 
ease germs. Physicians discovered, for example, 
that some skin diseases and so-called rheumatic 
affections disappeared after an injection of anti- 
typhoid vaccine,— which contains protein, — and 
then they found that the same thing occurred after 
an injection of various other proteins, even those 
extracted from the seeds of plants, which were in 
small doses wholly innocuous. 

Whether all proteins, when injected in small 
quantity, have that general effect or whether they 
vary in that respect, and if so which are the best 
ones to use, are questions yet to be determined. 
Medical men are only, as it were, prospecting here 
as yet, but there is reason to hope that they are 
opening up a mine of great curative value by which 
the whole of humanity may some day benefit. 
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ROUNDING UP THE SLACKER 


ISS GRANT had not been home ten 
minutes before she walked in upon her 
next-door neighbor, Roxy Cannon. 

“Yes, [had a fine visit, and Sarepta’s 

family are well, and the baby has the 
Moffat nose,’’ she announced briskly, 
forestalling questions. ‘I'll tell you all about them 
later. But what I’ve got to know right away is 
this business about Teena Wilson’s taking five 
hundred dollars in the new Liberty Loan. Every 
letter I’ve had since I’ve been away has spoken 
of it, and not a soul has given me the least idea 
how it happened. Teena Wilson! Why, she hasn’t 
given five hundred cents to anything all through 
the war! Tell me how, Roxy Cannon.” 

Miss Roxy was only too willing to comply. 

“I suppose everybody thought everybody else 
had written you, just as I did,’’ she explained. “It 
began when Sue Compton and Sally Pratt put their 
heads together on a sort of wager that they’d get 
her, and then they went to all the women in the 
village and got them sort of primed up and prom- 
ised to it. The occasion was the women’s club— 
the social meeting, you know, when most folks 
come out. 

“Everybody was full of giggles about it before- 
hand, because we’d all felt it was a disgrace to 
Brookfield to have any woman in it who hadn’t 
done something for the boys, let alone a woman 
with comfortable means like Teena. 

“She come in all smiling, and she hadn’t more’n 
got her things off before the talk was on about the 
next loan; and some one suggested it would be fun 
to see how much we could count up right there 
among members. And then Teena spoke up. 

“«*T count it all foolishness, our having to take 
another loan,’ said she. “The war’s over, ain’t it?’ 

“Well, of course, that set everybody off. There 
was a real hubbub for five minutes, and then 
Sally’s voice came soft as silk. 

***But, Mrs. Wilson, you didn’t subscribe when 
the war wasn’t over, did you? I’ve just been won- 
dering’ says she, ‘what is the way you do believe 
in helping.’ 

“And while Teena sat getting redder and redder, 
Sue said, sort of reminiscent-like,‘I know you don’t 
believe in the Red Cross—you say it’s red tape.’ 

“TI was sitting next, and for one moment I fal- 
tered. Then I thought of that little laughing Tom 
Gates, and I hardened my heart. 

“‘And you didn’t believe in using any of the 
flour substitutes, Teena,’ I said. ‘You know you 
told me they weren’t good for the stomach.’ 




















“Well, so it went; but it didn’t get all the way 


| round, because Teena got up and stalked out of 
| the room. And the next Saturday the Herald said 


that the first Liberty-Loan subscription in Oxford 


| County was the generous one of five hundred 


dollars from Mrs. Wilson of Brookfield, which was 
a noble exhibition of patriotism. But she ain’t 
speaking to us yet.” 
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A GENTLEMAN OF PRESENCE OF 
MIND AND DECORUM 


ORD ALFRED PAGET, equerry to Queen Vic- 
i toria, whom, says Mrs. Stuart Menzies in 
her biography of Lord Willfam Beresford, I 
used to admire so much when I was a child sat in 
front of us in church one winter in the Isle of 
Wight. His commanding carriage, handsome dark 
eyes and beetroot complexion fascinated me—and 
he was so decorous and good in church, with a 
pew full of daughters all apparently reverencing 
him as I did. He spent a long time bending over 
the pew and gazing into his hat when he came into 
ehureh. And the gallant way in which, without a 


| smile, smallest hesitation, or fluster, he disen- 


tangled the bonnets of two ladies who got mixed 
up in front of him one Sunday! 

It came about because the lady in the front pew 
got up from her knees before the lady in the seat 
behind her had completed her dévotions. Con- 
sequently, when the lady behind did get up, the 
spangled aigret in her bonnet mixed itself hope- 
lessly in the veil and sweeping plume of the head- 
dress in front of her. Both tugged and pulled, 
growing redder in the face and angrier each mo- 
ment. 

My eyes were riveted on the couple, appalled, 
wondering whose headgear would be pulled off 
first, when the gallant equerry, without moving a 
muscle of his face, reached over with his long arm 
and gave one healthy tweak that separated the 
two bonnets, while a shower of tinkling bugles fell 
from the aigret to the floor—and still there was 
no sign of mirth on the deliverer’s face. 

While walking home after the service my father 
congratulated him on the speedy way he had freed 
the ladies, but Lord Alfred was not particularly 
mirthful even then. 
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QUEER OIL WELLS 


NE of the strangest oil fields in the world is 
QO the Higashiyama district on the Sea of 

Japan. Mr. William Dietrich, who spent a 
long time in the Orient in active oil drilling, de- 
scribes it in the Petroleum Age. 

Coolies dig a hole with a pick and shovel, and 
crib or brace the walls as they go down. Their 
wives pull up the dirt and the shale. Some of those 
hand-dug wells are seven hundred feet deep, and 
the natives pump air inte them with an old-fash- 
ioned blower. Generally there is little or no gas, 
but sometimes a workman is overcome, and then 
he is drawn up, and a fresh worker goes down in 
his place. Just before reaching the pay sand the 
gas is often encountered, and it is not uncommon 
for the coolies to be overcome. While they are 
being revived others continue the work. 

The field covers about sixteen square miles, and 
in it are about eight hundred producing wells. The 
largest of them produce about ten koku a day. A 
koku is equivalent to about forty-eight gallons. 
Other wells produce not more than five gallons a 
day. In the district are a number of little refin- 
eries that treat from five gallons to fifty koku a 
day. 

In the smaller refineries it is common practice 
for the head of a family to go to the wells with two 
of the familiar five-gallon oil tins hanging from a 
yoke. He carries the tins, filled with crude oil, 
from five to seven miles to his little home refinery, 
and the whole family then turns to and helps refine 
it. After the process is over the children take the 
oil to residential districts near by and peddle it 
from house to house in one- and two-sen lots— 
equivalent to a half a cent and a cent in American 
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A SHREWD TURK 


RITING in Asia, Mr. John Van Ess re- 

lates a tale that exhibits an interesting bit 

of Turkish acumen. I once happened to be 
on a Turkish steamer, he says, when there were 
four Europeans in the first saloon. The cook had 
prepared a roast for our dinner and had placed it 
in the scullery window. A short time before the 
meal he came frantically in to the pasha who com- 
manded the three hundred soldiers on board, ex- 
claiming that the roast had been stolen. 

The pasha, undisturbed, detailed an aid to hunt 
out the thief. 

“Line up the soldiers on deck,” said he, ‘and 
smell every man’s breath. He whose breath does 
not smell of onions is the thief. Bring him quick!” 

In an incredibly short time the aid returned, 
leading a gaunt soldier, who meekly admitted his 
guilt. All the other soldiers had dined on onion 
stew, but the guilty man had eaten choice roast 
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A BATTLE OF WITS 


HE following police-court story, which con- 
cerns a chauffeur who was arrested after 
running down a man, appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times: “ Didn’t you know that if you 
struck this pedestrian he would be seriously in- 
jured?” the judge asked. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the chauffeur. 
“Then why didn’t you zigzag your car and miss 
him?” 
“He was zigzagging himself and outguessed me, 
Your Honor,” was the answer. 
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NAMING A TRIO 


N a civil court of North Carolina a judge was 
hearing a lawsuit regarding some road con- 
struction matters in which three coniractors— 

grandfather, father and son—were concerned. One 
of the engineers who testified was asked how he 
designated the three men of the same name. His 
reply made everyone, including the judge, laugh. 
“T called them Grandpap, Pap and Papoose,” 
he said. 
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A CHIVALROUS “GENT” 


HE man in the crowded car had his eyes 
closed when the conductor reached him. The 
Brooklyn Citizen tells the story: 
“Wake up,” said the conductor. 
“T wasn’t asleep,” explained the 
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A Gift 


and an Heirloom 


**With this new silver 
I want you to have some 
pieces that I received asa 
bride. The patterns are 
widely different, but the 
brand on the silver is the 
same. It should last 
throughout your lives as 
mine has.”’ 


The picture above is imag- 
inary, the incident is typical of 
1847 Rogers Bros. experience. 
The letter below is one of 
hundreds that come to us un- 
solicited. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Silver- 


ware is made in only one qual- 
ity—the best. 


Extract from letter dated 
October 5, 1918 


‘*T have six teaspoons of a pattern 
most quaint and pleasing. They were 
given to me by my husband’s mother. 
She purchased one dozen some forty- 
odd years ago, and used continually 
six of them. . . . I saw these 
teaspoons last Christmas and they 
were in fine condition. No one could 
think they had seen such service. 

**T don’t know exactly why I have 
taken time to write you this; I think 
to prove to you that truth is stranger 
than fiction, and that Rogers Bros. . 
1847 Silverware has no peer. Surely 
no other silver, plated silver, could 
boast of forty years of continual 
service.”’ 


(Name on request) 


Teaspoons, $3.00 a set of six. Other 
pieces in proportion. Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for Catalogue ““E-99.”? 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERWARE 
The Family Plate for Seventy Years 
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“but I hate to see women standing.” 

















